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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not, 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photograph by David W. Corson from A. Devaney, Inc.) 















A 


Woman Pastor 


From Washington 


By GARY WEBSTER 


T HE Reverend Ruth M. Lortz, typically serious, 
threw back her head and laughed aloud. “Have I 
done any physical work on churches?” she 
chuckled. “Oh, brother .. .” 

Assigned to Deer Park, Washington, she arrived 
in 1939 to find the church so run-down that plaster 
was falling from walls and ceiling. Her first official 
act as the new pastor was to have a man knock 
down the loose plaster so it wouldn’t fall on the 
heads of worshipers. 

Then she ordered twenty banks for penny-a- 
meal contributions toward a repair fund. Celotex 
purchased in that fashion was installed by volun- 
teers. 

“T put on my overalls and went on the scaffold- 
ing,” she recalls with a gleam in her eyes. “Had to 
do it. That was the only way I could keep the men 
of the congregation at work!” 

During more than a quarter of a century of 
full-time religious work, the first woman admitted 
to the Pacific Northwest Conference has not ac- 
tually performed much manual labor. She is per- 
fectly willing to do so, but she feels her time is 
better spent in leadership roles. As a hobby, 
though, she has taught woodworking classes for 
boys and other groups since 1944. 

Oldest child in a family of eight, Ruth was born 
in Gypsum, Kansas, on November 2, 1898. She 
worked her way through high school by ‘hoeing 
potatoes and doing other odd jobs. At noon, she 
often went into the woods to eat her lunch alone. 

One day she heard a divine call in which God 
told her she should become a preacher. 

“At the time it didn’t seem a bit strange,” she 
says. “Even though such a way of life was practi- 
cally unheard-of in those days, I didn’t question 
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Miss Lortz 


the call. From the time I was sixteen, I thought of 
nothing else.” 

Even then, however, she knew that God re- 
quired a trained mind as well as a warm heart. 
So she went to Seattle in 1920 and spent two 
years at a training school for deaconess workers. 
That didn’t satisfy her; nothing short of a college 


education would fit her for effective work as a wit- 


ness. 








Western schools offered few opportunities for 
self-help, so she began looking about for a college 
where she could work her way through. Late in 
1922, a woman gave her a railroad ticket to Chi- 
cago, so she jumped at the chance to enroll at 
Taylor University. There Ruth worked in the 
homes of faculty members for 25 cents an hour 
in weather so cold that she had to use kerosene 
instead of water to wash windows. 

Granted her A.B. degree in 1926, she bought 
a T-model Ford and headed west—looking for an 
opportunity to serve God. It didn’t come readily; 
at that time, Methodism had not adopted the pres- 
ent program of approved supply pastors. She was 
appointed to serve a pastoral charge in the Colum- 
bia River District as a local preacher. At two 
of the four preaching points services were held in 
church buildings, but at the other two services 
were held in schoolhouses. 

Pastor Lortz lived in Mohler, Washington, 
whose population was about fifty. In this thinly 
populated wheat country, church interest was at 
so low an ebb that the old parsonage was barely 
standing. “You could have thrown a brick through 
it ’most anywhere,” she recalls. 

In spite of that factor, her memories of that pas- 
torate are warm. Both men and women eyed her 
a trifle doubtfully at first, but after two Sunday 
services everything was fine. 

“It had to be. The church authorities didn’t have 
anyone else to put in. Still, I guess that was a 
rather brave presiding elder. Desperate as he was, 
it took a lot of courage for him to use me.” 

After a period of full-time evangelistic work, 
Miss Lortz returned to the pastorate in 1934 and 
has served in that field ever since. Presently as- 
signed to Newport, county seat of Washington’s 
heavily timbered Pend Oreille County, she serves 
the only Methodist church in the region. 

“There is not much glamor connected with my 
work,” she says. “But I find it challenging and 





Denominationalism 


In some respects the problem of denomina- 
tionalism is particularly acute in the town 
and country areas. In most heavily populated 
cities there are enough people holding to 
each of a number of convictions that the 
various groups can have their own churches, 
large enough to function efficiently and ef- 
fectively. But when the population of a com- 
munity is hardly large enough to support 
even one church adequately, how can it 
possibly support three or four so that there 
can be at least several convictions repre- 
sented? Is it ever justifiable for conscientious 
religious conviction to give in to circum- 
stances? 

—From On Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockel- 
man. Friendship Press, 1959, page 97. 














satisfying. I feel it a privilege to know that I am 
linked in work fellowship with the Master and his 
church.” 

Her colleagues in the ministry are not as re- 
strained in their judgment of her work. At the 
time she was received into the conference in 1959 
she was made missionary secretary of the Spokane 
District. That automatically made her a member of 
the conference board of missions. 

“Ruth has never asked a favor, serves as un- 
selfishly as any person could,” say ministers of 
Washington Methodism. “And though it has been 
a long struggle, she has put many men to shame 
by her integrity in study.” 

Correspondence course work, sponsored by the 
Department of Ministerial Training of the Board of 
Education, was begun in 1934. Since she was near- 
ly always assigned to churches too poor to support 
aman with a family, Miss Lortz typically took two 
years for a one-year program of correspondence 
work. She graduated from the program in 1943, 
but has been faithful in attending annual pastors’ 
schools, also sponsored by the Department of 
Ministerial Training. 

“I know that one of the finest things this pro- 
gram did for me was to encourage development 
of regular study habits,” she says. “As a result of 
that discipline of required study, I learned to 
spend four or five hours a day in study. I try 
to read at least two hours a day. Now that I no 
longer have a prescribed course to follow, I like to 
vary my reading to include all the areas treated 
in the formal course of study. 

Pastor Lortz says there are a few hours of un- 
certainty every time she is sent to a new pastorate. 
“At least one man in the ministerial association 
will look me up and down. But I’m not vocal. So 
I’ve never been excluded from an association and 
have had the best possible treatment from breth- 
ren in the ministry. They’ve always included me 
in pastors’ schools, retreats, and such programs.” 

Questioned about her pulpit role, Ruth Lortz is 
modest. “I don’t know that I’m such a great shakes 
as a preacher,” she says, “but people come!” 

One reason they come, and come again, is that 
this pastor’s dedication and utter sincerity give 
her a quiet glow. She has never served a church 
with more than 132 members and, until her recent 
admission into the conference, never received 
more than the minimum salary. Her pastorates 
have been of average length—six years at Mabton, 
but three to five years in most assignments. 

For the most part she has been sent to long- 
neglected churches with low budgets. “My minis- 
try is to build up,” she says simply. “Then they 
send someone else.” 

Looking back across a ministry that has included 
many hard posts and little recognition, the Rever- 
end Ruth Lortz recommends the life to other 
women. “I’ve never had one of those wonderful 
gift trips,” she says, “and I haven’t a red cent to 
my name. But I’ve had a ministry!” 















(CCHURCH-SCHOOL classes are solely for chil- 
dren, according to some people. When we grow 
up, they say, we put away childish things. 

These people very greatly misunderstand the 
present-day evaluation of adult education in gen- 
eral and of adult religious education in particular. 

Active participation in adult classes results in 
more than learning certain facts about the life 
of Jesus, the history of the church, and the teach- 
ings of the Bible. When people with much in com- 
mon begin to develop a will to advance the king- 
dom of God in their own community, there are 
far-reaching effects. 

Directors of religious education and other 
workers in this field have pointed out that one of 
the important outcomes of adult class life is in the 
area of personal growth and maturity. A good class 
can be an effective instrument for developing a 
greater measure of emotional, intellectual, and so- 
cial maturity on the part of its participants. Fur- 
thermore, it is properly a place where congenial 
minds may come to a greater agreement on the 
meaning and obligations of living in these fast- 
moving, technology-conscious, and tense times. 
Members acquire an increased awareness of a 
need for help in fulfilling one or more of the 
roles common to modern adults, as husband and 
father, wife and mother, wage-earner, neighbor, 
citizen, organization member or leader. 

The adults themselves have this to say: 

“My class,” said one man in his early thirties, 
“has been a.great help to me in perfecting my 
desire to express myself and my ability to do it. 
I find myself much less nervous and self-conscious 
in the fellowship of my class.” 

Another member in his class felt that the class 
was doing more for his public speaking than the 
Toastmaster’s club to which he belonged. “I feel 
in the class that I have something worth saying— 
that I am wanting to witness to something, not 
just making a speech.” 

A young woman who belonged to a mixed class 
in her church expressed amazement that she could 
learn so much and feel so much more a part of a 
great movement, now that she was a member of a 
class. 

“I appreciate the leadership, knowledge, and 
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The Adult Group 
Speaks to Life 


By RICHARD K. MORTON 


inspiration from our teacher,” she said, “but in 
addition it means so much to me to hear the per- 
sonal ideas and testimonies from a wide variety 
of backgrounds.” 

Another person made this point: “I had been a 
member of a church for more than ten years and 
had participated in many of its activities, but I 
had not bothered with its church school. Then one 
day some of my son’s friends turned to me with 
some questions on the Christian faith. I realized 
at once that in spite of church membership and 
attendance I still did not know much that was 
definite and helpful about the meaning of my faith, 
its history, and its great principles. I found the 
answer in my adult class.” 

A young professional man of high character re- 
ported that he felt strengthened by the presence 
and activity of so many who believed in the same 
principles and purposes he cherished. He felt en- 
couraged to do battle during the rest of the week 
with many adversaries and many who held little 
regard for the Christian way. This encouragement 
and morale-building meant much to him. It gave 
him, he said, courage to stand up for his way in 
what was often hostile environment. 

For many young adults in college there is a 
heightened sense of the way religious truth ties 
in with other things they are learning. In the class 
they can raise important questions and get opin- 
ions of others. There they become more assured 
about the values people live by and receive help 
in the formulation of a philosophy of life. 

An increasing number of ambitious and talented 
young adults find the adult class to be a stimulus 
for mind and spirit and also an agent for involving 
and orienting the individual in the total organiza- 
tional life of the church. It combines social and 
instructional features, as well as providing oppor- 
tunities for service. 

“Nowhere else could I get so quickly and so 
concisely the information and training that I 
need,” said another. “I find that it serves as an 
excellent introduction both to the Christian faith 
as a whole and to the Christian church. As I 
study the lessons and hear them discussed, I gain 
information and insights that help me to under- 


. stand the problems of the modern world and to 


put a spiritual interpretation upon them.” 








Rusty visits the earth on 
a mission from Mars. 
Unable to talk with 
“two-legs,” he can 
communicate with cars, 
“creatures like me.” 



















Rusty was anxious to visit earth where people talk about 
being children of God, putting out pride and envy, and 
being their brother’s keeper. 









STOP 


In 1958, 37,000 Americans died in automobile 
accidents. Another 1,350,000 persons were serious- 
ly injured on our highways. 

Thirty out of every 100 fatal highway accidents 
in 1958 involved a drinking driver. Thus at least 
11,000 Americans lost their lives as a result of the 
drinking-driving combination. 

Total 1958 highway accidents ran up costs of 
$5,600,000,000 and involved 17,600,000 drivers. 

Faced with these facts from the National Safety 
Council, Americans must seriously think about 
the misuse of automobiles in our nation and begin 
applying religious faith to their driving behavior. 
The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety and 
the National Safety Council have urged churches 
to help encourage safe driving. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy, a new 10-minute ani- 
mated color cartoon produced by the General 
Board of Temperance, aims at stimulating 
thoughts and actions to curb our crazy driving 
habits. 

Seen through the eyes of Rusty, a little carlike 
spy from Mars, the actions of American drivers 
belie their faith in God. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy is available for rental at 
$6 from the film libraries of The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. There is also a 45 rpm record of 
the original music to Stop Driving Us Crazy, 
available for $1.25 from Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 





However, Rusty is soon shocked and 
bewildered by the things he sees on 
our highways and the things he 
learns while “gassing” with his new 
friends. 











Driving 
Us 
Crazy 





Captured by a “two-legs,” he gets a firsthand 
taste of the way we handle our cars. His 
driver screams through stop signs, weaves in 
and out of traffic, and finally collides with 
another car. 




















Rusty learns that some American drivers use alcoholic 
verages. Alcohol dulls their driving ability, increases 
their daring, and leads them head-on into deadly smashups. 











On the highways Rusty views our 
crazy driving—thoughtfulness, cau- 
tion, courtesy, and slow, safe speeds 
disappear in a maze of twisted steel 
caused by floored accelerators, un- 
controlled tempers, alcohol, or reck- 
less behavior. 








Dismayed, Rusty leaves the earth where 
drivers forget “‘Thou shalt not kill.” “I’m 
leaving,” he says, “but where are you 
going?” 











BIBLE 


ALARMING conditions today make us realize 
the need for moral training and character educa- 
tion. 

A headline in the morning paper states “Most 
High School Students Drink.” The article cites 
a survey made by an educator in which he found 
that 65 per cent of the high-school students in the 
United States drink. Most of them come from 
families where their parents drink. The students 
who do not drink said they were able to with- 
stand the social pressure because of their religious 
training and background. 

It is not enough to teach our boys and girls 
the moral code, not enough for them to know right 
from wrong. They must want to do right, and 
their motivation for doing right comes from their 
religion. We are having today a new emphasis 
upon teaching moral and spiritual values in our 
public schools; or perhaps it is a return to an old 
emphasis that has been neglected. It may be that 
we are swinging back to the principles upon 
which our country and our educational system 
were founded. 

The history of education in this country is the 
history of the church. From the settlement of 
Virginia and Massachusetts and continuing until 
the twentieth century, theology and moral philos- 
ophy formed the basis for instruction in practi- 
cally all our schools. By the end of the nineteenth 
century “higher learning,” which we had im- 
ported from Europe, began to have its effect; and 
secularism came into our educational system. One 
only has to look at the increasing rate of juvenile 
delinquency to see that we have fallen down in 
character education. 

Last year two major studies were started that 
were designed to find ways in which public 
schools can provide more instruction in moral 
and spiritual values. One of them is under the 
auspices of the National Council of Churches. 
The other, to be carried on in fifteen representa- 
tive teacher’s colleges, is backed by the American 
Association for Teacher Education. 

Many educators have complained that the diffi- 
culty in teaching moral and spiritual values is 
that they cannot be taught without reference to 
God, and there is objection even to the use of his 
name in public schools. One newspaper columnist, 
in discussing the matter, said that it seems “God 
is not to be trusted in public education.” 

The National Council committee has put out 
a “working paper” asserting that public schools 
should use their influence to sustain the “basic 
view of life” held by most Americans “that 
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TEACHING 


God is, and that He is the creator and sustainer 
of human life and of all its precious values.” It 
states that it is practically impossible for public 
schools to maintain a strict neutrality on the 
question of God’s existence. The actual result of 
a studied neutrality is practical support for the 
view that God does not count. The report states 
that an objective study of religion is appropriate 
and necessary to equip students for an under- 
standing of a major force in history and contem- 
porary life and that a knowledge of the Bible is 
“essential for an understanding of our literature 
and culture.” 

A program of Bible teaching was started in 
Knoxville in 1933 at Knoxville High School. It has 
gradually been extended to all the junior and 
senior high schools of the city. It is offered as an 
elective subject, with credit given as for any other 
elective subject. The plan is operated in accord- 
ance with the principle of the separation of church 
and state. The classes are supervised, promoted, 
and financed by a committee made up of minis- 
ters and laymen, called the Committee on Bible 
Teaching in the Public Schools. The schools ar- 
range the schedule and provide the teaching 
facilities. The standards for the certification of 
the teachers are the same as for other high-school 
teachers. 

The teaching of Bible as a subject in the high 
schools has helped the students in other subjects, 
especially in literature, history, English, music, 
art, and human relations. 

Because of its dramatic and emotional qualities, 
its lofty message and high idealism, the Bible has 
been the inspiration for the greatest writers, 
artists, and musicians throughout the centuries. 
Many high-school students have been unable to 
appreciate literature or to recognize the references 
in it that come from the Bible. Novelists, short 
story writers, dramatists, essayists, and poets 
quote freely from the Bible, draw upon it for illus- 
tration and figure of speech. Artists have found 
in the Bible inspiration for their masterpieces. 
Composers of music have found themes and sub- 
jects for operas, oratorios, cantatas, and hymns. 

The King James Version of the Bible contains 
the best classical English in existence. A knowl- 
edge of history would not be complete without 
the history of the Hebrew people and their con- 
temporaries to be found in the Bible. 

William Lyon Phelps has said, “Everyone who 
has a thorough knowledge of the Bible may truly 
be called educated; and no other learning or cul- 
ture, no matter how extensive or elegant, can, 
among Europeans and Americans, form a proper 


















in the Public Schools 


By VERA B. HAILE 


substitute. Western civilization is founded upon 
the Bible; our ideas, our wisdom, our philosophy, 
our literature, our art, our ideals, come more from 
the Bible than from all other books put together.” 

Most people believe the job of teaching the 
Bible belongs to the home and the church, but 
public-school activities take so much of the stu- 
dent’s time that the amount left is quite limited. 
There has never been enough time to do the job 
adequately at church. The chief teaching agency 
is the Sunday school with about thirty minutes a 
week. In the high school there is an hour a day, 
five days a week, in a well-equipped classroom. 

The public-school Bible teaching supplements 
the program of the church. It helps young people 
understand the Bible, prepare their Sunday-school 
lessons, appreciate sermons, prepare programs in 
their Sunday-evening groups, and teach Sunday- 
school classes. 

A great many young people are reached in the 
Bible classes in the public schools who are not 
attending Sunday school or church and who are 
not receiving any religious training at home. 
Some of them come from homes where there is 
not even a copy of the Bible available. Many of 
them are totally unfamiliar with the best-known 
Bible stories..One such class did not want to leave 
school one afternoon until they found out what 
happened to Joseph in the story they were read- 
ing from Genesis. These young people are en- 
couraged to attend church services; some of them 
have decided to go into full-time Christian work. 

A spirit of understanding and tolerance is de- 
veloped in the Bible classes as young people of 
different denominations have studied together. 
The students have acquired a broader knowledge 
and a fellowship with those with different denomi- 
national backgrounds. In any controversial de- 
nominational question the student is referred to 
his own pastor. 

One gratifying result of the program of Bible 
teaching in the schools is the growth of indi- 
vidual students. Some of them have been inspired 
to better living and to stronger character. Atti- 





Three Lions 


tudes have changed, and many have received a 
new vision. Some have received strength and 
courage to face problems that seemed insurmount- 
able. They learn to apply Bible teachings to their 
everyday problems. Ideals of honesty, honor, 
courage, dependability, and humility are formed. 
Christian attitudes toward other races and na- 
tions and toward national and world problems are 
developed. Many students have been able to work 
out their philosophy of life as they have studied 
the prophets and Jesus’ teachings. 

An effort is made to keep Bible teaching on 
a high scholastic level. Work is required, and 
tests given, as in other subjects. A variety of 
teaching methods are used—lecture, discussion, 
panels, reports, and visual aids. 

School educators have stated that Bible as a 
study is of definite value to the curriculum—it 
enriches the school program, emphasizes our 
“stamp of approval” on religion, and improves at- 
titudes and personality traits. Librarians have 
noted a marked increase in the students’ interest 
in books of a religious nature. 

The founders of our government did not hesi- 
tate to express their belief in God in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In every generation since, 
American government at all levels has professed 
belief in God—by opening courts and legislative 
sessions with prayer, by inscriptions on coins and 
currency, by providing chaplains for the armed 
forces. There is no historical justification that neu- 


_trality about God is required by public institu- 


tions. 
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M OST teachers, I suppose, are plagued by the 
fact that not all of the students read the students’ 
material. We know how important reading the les- 
son is to class participation. And since there are 
always class members who have not read the ma- 
terial, we feel that we must go over the material 
with the group. This wastes time that could well 
be spent in group discussion. 

Leaders of adults across the church are report- 
ing the good results they are getting from study- 
ing in class. The first part of the class period is 
spent in reading the students’ material. This does 
not mean that every student reads every word of 
the lesson for a particular Sunday. This is the way 
the reading is done: 

The group is divided into small groups of four 
or five persons. The students’ material is parceled 
out in sections to the various small groups. It is 
easy to make assignments since the students’ ma- 
terial is divided by subtitles. Each small group 
reads its material silently. Then there is discussion 
in the small group about the ideas that are ex- 
pressed in the periodical. One person is designated 
to report on the material assigned his group. He 
reports also the comments that were made about 
the material. Other members of his group are then 
asked to make any comments they would like— 
and the class is off to a lively discussion. 

Members of other small groups are permitted to 
react to the reporting group. Since each student 
has read only a segment of the lesson, he is inter- 
ested in the reports from other groups to see how 
their portion fits in with what he has just read and 
discussed. 
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the lesson in class 


One great value of studying in class is that 
every member is involved immediately with his 
small group. Another value is that reading the 
material gives the student confidence that permits 
him to discuss an issue with at least some back- 
ground for what he is saying. A by-product of 
studying in class is that it foils the person who 
wants to do all the talking. Often since other mem- 
bers of the group have not studied the lesson and 
are unsure of themselves, they allow the “talker” 
to go on and on. The “talker,” unfortunately, is 
often no better prepared than his classmates, and 
one reason for his much talking might be to cover 
up the fact that he is not prepared. Only those 
who have read the material know he has not read 
it. 

Studying in class is helpful regardless of the 
technique you are using. Panel, debate, sympo- 
sium, reports, etc., are more interesting when the 
student has some background for what is being 
considered. 

Avoid the pitfall of taking too much time for 
the reading of the materials. You will also have 
to keep the reports and discussions of the reports 
moving. Always allow time for each group to 
make its report. 

There is nothing more frustrating for a group 
than to get ready to make a report and then have 
the time run out. The leader is the key person 
in seeing that the groups stay on the subject and 
the members have a chance really to express 
themselves. 

Try studying the students’ material in class. 
You will be amazed at the results. 
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SUMMERTIME is good reading time. We suggest 
that the adult council formulate a list of good 
books and recommend them to teachers. Please 
include Understanding Ourselves as Adults, by 
Paul B. Maves (Abingdon Press, $2); Dynamics 
of Christian Adult Education, by Robert S. Clem- 
mons (Abingdon Press, $2.50); and How Adults 
Learn, by J. R. Kidd (Association Press, $4.75). 

Summertime is a good time for outdoor recrea- 
tional experiences, such as family camps, cook- 
outs for classes, and adult division barbecues for 
family groups. Urge each class to use these evan- 
gelistic opportunities by inviting new persons to 
such group activities. 

Summertime is planning time.! Look over the 
evaluations you have made and appoint com- 
mittees for next year’s work. 

In the new year we shall be emphasizing the 
whole church teaching—the whole church learn- 
ing. What would be involved in reaching adults 
who do not attend Sunday school now? What 
would be involved in setting up some other kinds 
of study opportunities? Should the adult council 
plan a more extensive program of stewardship 
education, missionary education, family life edu- 
cation, training in churchmanship? What new 
areas of study, thought, and work should become 
a part of the curriculum? Appoint committees 
now to make plans. 

Summertime is a good time to send leaders and 
alert members of adult groups to summer con- 
ferences and camps that will help them gain new 
insights, become renewed in spirit, and prepare 
for better leadership in your church school. Have 
you checked with the executive secretary of your 
conference to find out about laboratory schools 
for teachers; summer conferences for middle-aged 
adults, older adults, and young adults; convoca- 
tions for adult teachers, officers and leaders; a 
superintendents’ conference; and others? Have 
you set aside any funds in your budget to send 
selected leaders to these enterprises? 

Summertime is a time for reorganization. It is 
time to take a new look at the structure of the 
adult council. The adult council is made up of 
teachers and presidents of adult classes and 
groups, representatives from adult groups in the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship, the superintendent 
of the adult division (as chairman of the council), 
the presidents of the Methodist Men and the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, and in- 
vited representatives from the commissions of the 
church. Perhaps some of the council members 
already represent these commissions. If so, ask 

? See suggestions for planning in April and May ADULT TEACHER, 


in June issue of The Methodist Story, and in Resources for Adult 
Groups (4412-BE). 
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them to report church program items to the 
council. 

One task of the adult council is to set goals for 
the new year. In consultation with the leaders in 
the commission on education, set for yourselves 
some attainable goals in terms of persons to be 
reached, leaders to be developed, a comprehensive 
and varied curriculum to be studied, and a plan 
for improving the quality of adult education in 
your church. 

An important function of the adult council is 
co-ordination. The program for the adults in study 
groups on Sunday morning, Sunday evening, and 
through the week needs to be co-ordinated closely 
with the total program of the church. Hence, it is 
good to have the representatives from the various 
commissions report to the adult council the major 
goals of the commissions on education, evangelism, 
stewardship, missions, and social action. 

Begin to make plans to reach the largest possible 
number of adults within the church with a sound 
educational program to help them understand the 
goals of the church and to participate intelligently 
in its activities. Through adit education we seek 
the maximum participation of adults in the total 
life and work of the church, which is the body of 
Christ doing his will and his work in the world. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 

















Does Tithing Make Any Difference?’ 


By CHESTER FRANZELL 


Tuis story is about a young man who had a nice 
job, was reasonably ambitious, worked fairly hard. 

Still, with a wife and two little boys, he had 
trouble making ends meet. The rent for his little 
house and the payments on his car were a problem 
each month. There were a few doctor and dentist 
bills dragging. His checking account often was 
overdrawn. 

He was living a fairly normal life, generally at 
home evenings, going to church and church school 
spasmodically. He figured he was a sport when he 
put “four bits” in the collection plate, bet a buck 
on the ball game—when he had it, kicked in a 
little to the Community Chest and Red Cross. He 
struggled along with pretty much the same daily 
problems as his neighbors had. 

Then something happened one Sunday morning 
in church school. The teacher, Mr. Horner, was 
nearing seventy-five. For years he had been in 
charge of a tailor shop in the state penitentiary. 
A true Christian, Mr. Horner’s vocation was in 
trying to rehabilitate those who had sinned against 
society. 

The lesson this Sunday morning was on tithing. 
The young man listened carefully and thought it 
might be good to try—when and if he ever got the 
rent money ahead and the doctor’s and other bills 
caught up. 

Near the end of the lesson, Mr. Horner asked for 
a show of hands from those who were tithers. 
About twenty hands went up. Sure, thought our 
young man, those fellows are older; they own their 
homes; their families are well along; they’re solid 
citizens. It is easy for them to tithe. If I had their 
money, I could tithe, too. But, I’m too broke to 
try it. 

Then Mr. Horner challenged those who hadn’t 
raised their hands to try tithing for one year— 
for six months. He pleaded for just one man to 
try it. The young man I knew so well squirmed 
inside. Then Mr. Horner singled him out, pointed 
right at him and asked, “As a special favor to me, 
will you try tithing for just three months?” 

What could he say? He knew Mr. Horner’s 
feelings would be hurt if he said No. So, telling 
himself he coudn’t be much worse off, he said 
hesitantly, “All right, Mr. Horner, I'll try it for 
three months.” 

When the next pay check arrived, the young 
man took 10 per cent out—the tithe. He gave his 
wife the house money and put the balance in the 
bank for rent and other bills. The tithe portion— 

* This article is adapted from one by the same title published in 


The Methodist Layman, June, 1953, official publication of the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities of The Methodist Church. 
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about fifteen dollars—went into an old-fashioned 
porcelain jar on his dresser. 

When next Sunday came, he debated just how 
much he would put in the collection plate in both 
church school and church. Finally he decided on 
50 cents in church school and one dollar in church 
—double his usual contribution. 

Next payday he followed the same procedure. 
Gradually he came to look on this growing tithe 
fund as not his own money. Rather, it belonged 
to the Lord, and his duty was only to administer 
the fund. 

The temptation came to him several times to dip 
into the tithe fund for his own personal expenses. 
But he resisted temptation, and in spite of making 
larger contributions to the church and the usual 
charitable organizations, the tithe fund was grow- 
ing. 

Another surprising thing, he was no worse off 
financially than before! 

So, when Mr. Horner asked him to continue to 
tithe for another three months, it wasn’t difficult 
for the young man to agree to do so. 

At the end of six months, our friend was sold 
on the idea. True, he still owed money, and the 
rent came due each month. But somehow the 90 
per cent was covering more than it used to cover, 
and he was paying his bills more promptly. 

As the tithe fund continued to mount, he was 
able to double, then triple, his church contribution 
as well as increase other contributions. As his 
contributions grew, his interest in the church and 
its activities grew. He became regular in attend- 
ance. It surprised him what a difference just being 
there regularly made in his outlook. 

Years have passed, and this man is now one of 
the larger givers to his church. He owns a nice 
home and two fairly new cars. He has an adequate 
college education fund set aside for his boy. His 
resources and investments are such that he would 
not have to worry if tomorrow he became unable 
to work. He has had a rich experience dating 
from—and closely associated with—the morning 
he started tithing a dozen years ago. 

What was the “mystery” of this tithing experi- 
ence? In the early days he first learned how to 
handle the 10 per cent tithing fund of his money. 
He made his decisions carefully. He thought about 
each appeal—the church, the Community Chest, 
the Salvation Army, and the others. Quite nat- 
urally he began to handle the 90 per cent share 
of his earnings more wisely. That is the reason it 
stretched farther. 

This is a true story. I know—because I am the 
man. 
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Leader’s Helps by Thomas J. Van Loon 








The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor 


Tus is the third month in “Advanced Studies” 
of The Church Faces the Isms, edited by Arnold 
B. Rhodes. These book studies are unstructured 
as far as session-by-session instructions are con- 
cerned and are designed to be studied at the pace 
at which the group would like to go. A reading 
guide will be found in Adult Student. 


p The Church Faces the Isms 

There is too much material on the eight isms 
in Parts III and IV to be handled adequately in 
the June Sunday-class sessions. So you will need 
to decide with the class which will be dealt with 
in detail and which left for supplemental study 
or individual exploration. Guidance is provided 
for two alternative types of presentation. 


p> Presentation by the Leader 

The class session has three stages: 

1. Presentation by the teacher, with material 
organized around these concepts: (a) How this 
ism confronts us in the church. What makes this 
an issue or problem. (b) Main ideas in the au- 
thor’s critique of group or position studied. (c) 
How he reasons. What he accepts as evidence in 
arriving at his position. 

2. A class member speaking for the ism replies 
—to clarify, challenge, or supplement the leader’s 
interpretation. 

3. Class discussion centers around “What-we 
can learn from them.” 

This approach might be very useful in dealing 
with naturalism, scientism, and modernism, even 
if it is not used for the other isms. 


> Presentation by Teams 

Teams of class members, responsible for dealing 
with particular isms, would gather outside data 
for class discussion. Here are specific suggestions: 


I. Judaism, Roman Catholicism, healing sects 

A. Study text materials carefully. 

B. Develop questions based on the author’s 
critique or evaluation of group studied. 

C. Add questions dealing with what meanings 
their faith has for those in the ism, how it feels 
to be a member of this group (especially if a 
minority in the community), whether they feel 
the community understands them, what they think 
they contribute to members and nonmembers, 


a 





Mr. Van Loon is director of staff services, Division of the 


Local Church, Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 





how they regard other groups (especially “main- 
line -Protestants”’). 

D. Make advance arrangements and visit or- 
ganized activity, such as worship service, and in- 
terview leaders with above questions. (Make 
clear that this is to be done in spirit of good will 
and honest inquiry. The questions should be prac- 
ticed on each other beforehand.) 

E. Report experiences to class and discuss an- 
swers in light of text material. 

If no healing groups are available for visitation, 
the team might watch Oral Roberts’ television 
show. 


II. Totalitarianism 

A. Interview newspaper editors and/or radio 
and television commentators for their opinion on 
these matters: (1) danger of totalitarianism de- 
veloping in the United States; (2) forces that con- 
tribute to communism, fascism; (3) criteria they 
use in classing an activity as subversive; (4) their 
responsibility, as mass communication “image 
makers,” for interpreting to their readers the re- 
ligious motivation of persons whose stands on 
certain issues may be similar to positions ex- 
pressed by groups who are politically suspect (as 
loyalty oaths, civil liberty threats, government in- 
vestigation committee excesses, nuclear test bans, 
private membership lists); (5) our greatest bul- 
warks against communism and fascism; (6) the 
church’s role in strengthening democracy. 

B. Report on answers to class and discuss in the 
light of the text material. 

Another approach might be to ask two class 
members to imagine they are Premier Khru- 
shchev and Vice-Premier Mikoyan. Suggest to 
them: “Make one list of things you saw here you 
think might help the growth of communism. Make 
a second list of what you saw that may be blocks 
to your efforts. What would you like to have hap- 
pen in and to the churches?” Share these with the 
class for discussion in the light of the text ma- 
terial. 


III. Racism 

A. Secure copies of the dramatic interpretation, 
Why Me? (20 cents) and The Message (5 cents) 
from the Methodist Conference on Human Rela- 
tions, held in Dallas, Texas, September 1959, spon- 
sored by ten general boards and agencies. These 
materials may be ordered from the Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


(Continued on third cover page) 
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Tim Harden 


DeruTERO-ISAIAH was one of the earliest 
prophets to hold the idea that Yahweh was the 
creator of the whole world. It had been implied 
by Amos, but not specifically stated. 

Isaiah-of-Babylon also early upheld an ethical 
monotheism. Yahweh alone is God, and his de- 
mands are moral. These moral demands are laid 
upon all men everywhere, with no exceptions. 
These moral demands issue from the moral Crea- 
tor who purposed the world for the development 
of creatures with whom he could have fellow- 
ship. 

Psalms 104 is a good example of the idea that 
Yahweh is the sole Creator of the universe. This 
Psalm pictures God as having “stretched out the 
heavens like a tent,” who makes “fire and flame 
thy ministers,” who rebukes the winds and the 
seas and the mountains; and they obey his voice. 
All creation is entirely dependent on the Lord 
God. 

However, this great prophet taught that God’s 
power is self-limited. God cannot do just any- 
thing and everything, because he has purposely 
limited himself by his own nature (goodness), by 
the purposes and ends he established for his 
world, and by his own logical consistency. 

The question has been debated for centuries as 
to what God can and cannot do. Augustine used 
to say that “God can do the doable.” That is, there 
are some things that are not doable. For example, 
there is no such thing as a curved straight stick. 
This is not doable. 

“Power” is the ability of a thing to act in ac- 
cordance with its nature. God’s nature is rational. 
It follows then, God being rational, he will not be 
irrational. God has purposely limited himself to 
being logically consistent. 


Gop has covenanted with himself to make a crea- 
ture (man) who can have freedom of choice. If 
immoral men desire to hate, to live by greed and 





Dr. WEAVER is a member of the faculty of the Department 
of Religion, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


June 5: 
Candles in 


the Night 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


self-centeredness, God permits their choice and 
also upholds the laws that govern the conse- 
quences of their actions. Hence, some innocent 
people do get hurt, indeed may suffer terribly. 

But Isaiah-of-Babylon is right. God is om- 
nipotent within the limits he set for himself. This 
is implied by the statement of the prophet, “Why, 
when I came, was there no man?” Indeed, God 
found no man through whom his activity could be 
channeled. So salvation was far off, waiting the 
man who would hear, see, and not be rebellious. 

Very seldom do we hear words of condemna- 
tion from the lips of the prophet of restoration. 
He is known for his words of hope and good news. 
Yet underneath it all is the realization that Judah 
is in the mess she is in because of her sin. 

The former prophets (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah) were right. Judah’s immorality, her 
infidelity, her search for security in nations and 
things instead of spiritual quality, has led her to 
this status. “Behold, for your iniquities you were 
sold” (50:1). Immorality is self-defeating. God’s 
universe is set against it. 

Consider Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and note the immoral factors that 
led to the fall of this great empire. Indulgence, 
spiritual lethargy, high divorce rate, drunkenness, 
and self-centeredness inevitably produce the 
grapes of wrath. 

Deborah (Judges 5) was right: The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera! Before the 
exiles could be prepared for the return and 
for fulfilling their new mission (“light to the 
nations”), they must recognize the cause of 
their suffering. It was due not to God’s impotence 
but to the immorality of their own spirits. 

They had indeed walked by the light of their 
own fires, but the fires were so dim they could 
not see. Therefore the prophet calls them to 
awaken, atune their ears to the cadence of an 
unseen world, develop receptivity to the Eternal, 
and become the “men of the hour”’—those on 
whom God can depend. 
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June 12: 
Look to the Rock 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


W HEN we “look to the rock from which you 
were hewn” we think first of Abraham. 

Legend tells us that Abraham’s father was an 
idol maker. 

One morning, legend states, Abram was left 
alone while his father went to market. Abram 
proceeded to try to find out which idol was the 
strongest of them all. Before long he had but 
one left, and he soon demolished it. Little won- 
der that he left Ur for a new land. 

The point of the legend is that he went to a new 
land seeking a new and true God. Our New 
Testament literature refers to him as the fore- 
father of our faith, the man who went by faith 
seeking a new land. “By faith Abraham obeyed 
when he was called to go out to a place which 
he was to receive as an inheritance; and he went 
out, not knowing where he was to go... . For he 
looked forward to the city which has foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God” (Hebrews 11:8, 
10). 

The writer of Hebrews must have read Deutero- 
Isaiah’s argument of the importance of one man. 
He uses the same argument in Hebrews 11:12 as 
we find was used centuries earlier in Isaiah 51: 2. 

It is really significant what one man can do, or 
what one small group of earnest people can do. 
Consider such small beginnings as the Holy Club, 
which numbered but half a dozen, but numbers 
now close to ten million “Methodists.” Consider 
also the small group who signed the Declaration 
of Independence and formed a new government. 
From small beginnings there developed fifty 
states and millions of citizens. From a small group 
having a prayer meeting at a haystack developed 
the great missionary endeavors of the nineteenth 
century. Who can despise the day of small things? 
(Zechariah 4:10.) 


One of Isaiah’s most beautiful poems begins with 
the familiar line, “How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains” (52:7). We find these thrilling words 
quoted in Romans 10:15, where Paul applied them 
to the gospel ministry. 

The point of verses 7-10 “is not ‘Thy God 
reigneth’—that is always true—but at long last 
he is assuming his active rule. It is this which 
prompts the outburst of joy in vs. 9.... A mis- 
sionary purpose rules the restoration of Israel 
(vs.10).... there is no glorification of the nation. 
She falls into the background, and in her libera- 








tion and re-establishment it is the Lord’s ‘arm’ 
which is ‘bared’ in the sight of mankind.” 1 


THE exiles in Babylon were constantly told by 
the natives that the world was created by their 
god, Marduk. They held to an ancient Creation 
Epic, written almost two thousand years before. 

This epic told, in brief, how Marduk fought Tia- 
mat (Rahab, in the Old Testament) in order to 
save the lives of various gods. At a banquet of 
the gods, Marduk agreed to fight in their behalf 
if they would make him chief god. 

Marduk, properly attired for battle, ap- 
proached the great dragon Tiamat. When she 
opened her mouth to eat him, he caused one of 
the four winds to blow hard, forcing her mouth 
open, during which time he pierced her body with 
arrows. She died. Marduk caught all “her help- 
ers who marched at her side” and cast them into 
cells, where they were “held imprisoned.” 

Then he returned to the dead Tiamat and split 
her body, “like a shellfish,” into two parts. One 
part he set up and made the heavens—posting 
guards to keep it upright; with the other half he 
made the earth. From the blood of Kingu who 
started the uprising, Marduk made a “man.” 2 

Compare this inferior account of creation with 
that in Genesis. Little wonder that Deutero-Isaiah 
pointed out that it was not Marduk, but Yahweh 
(the Lord) who had created the world. 


ONcE a year, New Year’s Day, the Babylonians 
enthroned their king—even though he was the 
same king each year. Each year Marduk would 
be taken from his sanctuary (a pantheon, for 
many gods were housed there). A tremendous 
celebration was held. 

The processional started at the Ishtar Gate, 
passing down the thousand-yard Processional 
Street of Babylon. Nebo and Marduk, and other 
deities, were borne on the backs, or shoulders, of 
men and beasts of burden. 

Toward the close of the celebration, the King 
of Babylonia would approach Marduk and take 
him by his hands—meaning the god had accepted 
the king as his vice-regent for another year. Cyrus 
went through this ceremony after the death of 
Nabonidus, whom he had captured and killed. 

Many scholars suspect that some of the Psalms 
are “Enthronement Psalms,” such as Psalms 47, 
93, 96 through 99. It is thought that in a similar 
celebration Yahweh (who was thought to reside 
in the ark of the covenant) was “carried” to the 
Holy of Holies at the annual New Year’s festival. 
(Note Psalms 24:7.) 

If so, we should not forget that Judah never 
believed that Yahweh was physical, nor that he 
could be literally carried. He is a spirit. 





1 Henry Sloane Coffin in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5; 
Abingdon Press, copyright 1956. / : 

2 A full account of the Creation Epic can be read in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, edited by James B. Pritchard; Princeton University 
Press, 1950. 
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June 19: 
The Suffering 


Servant 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


D £vTERO-ISAIAH knew two “suffering serv- 
ants” of the Lord. One was Jeremiah, the other 
was the Isaiah of chapters 1 through 39. 

Jeremiah had suffered much in behalf of his 
own nation. He had tried many ways to get them 
to accept the truth about their relationship with 
God, and he had paid severely for his attempts. 

Jeremiah (about 640-587 B.c.) supported the 
Deuteronomic Reform (621 B.c.), only to discover 
that men of his own home town (Anathoth) had 
plotted against his life. In his “temple address” 
(chapters 7, 26) he condemned the worship of 
“the queen of heaven,” child sacrifice, and worship 
of idols. For his words he suffered a riot and an 
attempted lynching of his life. 

About 605 B.c., Jehoiakim decided to withhold 
tribute to Nebuchadrezzar in favor of Egypt. 
Jeremiah forthwith prophesied the destruction of 
Judah and the city of Jerusalem and the death 
of the king. For this his scroll (scripture) was 
burned, and an order of arrest was issued for 
Baruch (his secretary) and himself. Eventually he 
was arrested. Once he was thrown into a miry 
cistern to die (but was saved by the Negro 
eunuch, Ebed-melech), and another time he was 
kept in the court of the guard. 

How Jeremiah suffered in order to save his 
people! He was hated, rejected, and despised of 
men, indeed he was wounded for their transgres- 
sions—in order to save them. 

Isaiah (about 740-700 B.c.) had similarly given 
his life for his people. Born an aristocrat, he was 
accustomed to the fine ways of life. Yet, in order 
to get his message across, he dressed as a slave 
(wearing only a loin cloth) for three years, 
through the heat of summer and the chill of 
winter. He suffered as a servant of the Lord— 
desiring to serve God rather than man. His goal 
was to save Judah from inevitable destruction. 

The prophet Deutero-Isaiah probably experi- 
enced this same type of evil treatment—hated, 
despised, rejected. From his thinking about such 
men as Moses, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and about his 
own experiences, he painted a composite portrait 
of the suffering servant. We are grateful for this 
wonderful poem. 


THIS poem was likely in Jesus’ thoughts at the 
time of the temptations, and also on the Mount of 
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Transfiguration. In both cases he realized that 
God’s methods were not those of coercion and 
force, but of persuasive thinking and living. Jesus 
also knew (especially at the Mount of Transfigur- 
ation) that his way was a “Way of Sorrow,” never- 
theless he steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem. 

Jesus realized that his way was to be rough, 
with many difficulties and dangers. Suffering was 
before him. The greed of Annas and Caiaphas, who 
owned the stalls of animals used for sacrifices at 
the Temple and also owned the money-changers’ 
tables; the religious hatred of the Pharisees who 
thought he was trying to set up a new religion; 
the jealousy of the Zealots who wanted a messiah 
who would rule with a physical rod of iron and 
sit on a physical throne of David in the Holy City 
of Jerusalem; the self-satisfaction of the Essenes 
as they waited for the apocalyptic coming of the 
messiah in the clouds of heaven—these sins cruci- 
fied Jesus. 

Jesus was innocent of sin. Yet he bore on his 
body the marks of their sins—hate, greed, jeal- 
ousy, self-satisfaction, and indifference. As we 
look back at this innocent man, we see the truth: 
“He was wounded for our transgressions.” As 
remorse follows on the footsteps of the realization 
of the terribleness of sin and its consequences, we 
realize the truth in the prophet’s words: “With 
his stripes we are healed.” 

Repentance for the sins of greed, jealousy, and 
hate can give us a new start in life. The suffer- 
ing servant’s purpose is achieved. His suffering 
was vicarious—he suffered, not for his own sins, 
but because of the sins of others. In horror of what 
has been done, repenters experience the new birth 
of the prodigal son: “I will arise, and go to my 
father.” 

Once in the presence of the Father, forgiveness 
comes quickly. This is the focal point of religion. 
This is the fulerum by which mountains of guilt 
can be moved. This was the work, in nontheologi- 
cal terms, of Jesus our Christ. 

You might conclude this session by quoting a 
portion of chapter 61. Many scholars think that 
Deutero-Isaiah wrote this passage, which is typical 
of his style and thought. Verses 1-2 express the 
spirit of the suffering servant: 


The Spirit of the Lord Gop is upon me, 
because the Lorp has anointed me 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted; 
he has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to those who are 
bound; 
to proclaim the year of the Lorp’s favor, 
and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all who mourn. 


This is the passage Jesus used for his text when 
he preached his first sermon in Nazareth (Luke 
4:18-19). 
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June 26: 
Abounding 


Grace 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE New Testament writers were deeply rooted 
in the thinking of Deutero-Isaiah. It is informative 
to observe how much they depended upon his in- 
sights. 

Our earliest gospel (Mark) quotes from Isaiah 
40: “As it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 

‘Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 

who shall prepare thy way; 

the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 

Prepare the way of the Lord, 

make his paths straight—’ 

John the baptizer appeared in the wilderness 
preaching a baptism of repentance for the forgive- 
ness of sins.” (Mark 1: 2-4.) 

Obviously Mark considered the passage from 
Isaiah to be fulfilled in John’s preaching and bap- 
tism. Matthew and Luke adapt it to their purposes 
also (Matthew 3:1-3; Luke 3:1-6). John’s Gospel 
states that John himself believed he was the voice 
crying in the wilderness: “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way 
of the Lord,’ as the prophet Isaiah said” (1:23). 

“Behold my servant ... in whom my soul de- 
lights” (Isaiah 42:1) finds expression at the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John in the Jordan. Mark 1:11 
records that “a voice came from heaven, ‘Thou 
art my beloved Son; with thee I am well 
pleased.’” Jesus’ messianic call was definitely 
connected to the concept of the servant of the 
Lord. 

After Jesus had been with John, and after 
John’s arrest and imprisonment, Jesus returned 
to Galilee. Here he began to preach. It is of great 
interest to observe that Jesus turned to the words 
of this great prophet of the restoration for his 
text. Jesus read from Isaiah 61:1 ff. (which many 
scholars think have come from Deutero-Isaiah’s 
hand). This passage refers to the suffering serv- 
ant, which Jesus felt himself to be. 

At the Mount of Transfiguration (probably on 
Mount Hermon) Jesus had been praying about 
the coming work in Jerusalem. Here he was con- 
vinced that his work was best explained in the 
concept of the suffering servant of Isaiah 53. He 
was radiant with understanding and faith and pur- 
pose as he turned back to his three trusted 
apostles, 

Then Moses and Elijah appeared to Jesus and 
these disciples. Peter impulsively suggested build- 






ing three booths, one each for Jesus, Moses, and 
Elijah. 

While Peter was thus speaking “a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and a voice from the cloud 
said, ‘This is my beloved Son, with whom I am 
well pleased; listen to him.’ ”’ This too is a quota- 
tion from Isaiah 42:1. 

Jesus’ teachings about serving rather than 
being served refer back to Isaiah 52 and 53. He 
felt that he was to bear the burdens (sins) of 
mankind. Through his actions mankind would 
find God. In his life we find the supreme example 
of atoning, vicarious sacrifice for the sins of others. 

The Book of Acts (chapter 8) to which we 
have previously referred, shows how dependent 
the early church was on Deutero-Isaiah. The 
Ethiopian eunuch had the Scriptures expounded 
and explained to him by Philip, who began with 
Isaiah 53: 7-8. 


Ir is significant that Jesus found in Deutero- 
Isaiah’s writing the true meaning of the messianic 
hope. He knew the hopes of his day, and he denied 
allegiance to any or all of them. 

Jesus knew that the Essenes (who lived at 
Qumran) looked for a Messiah to come apocalyp- 
tically. They thought he would be a prophet, 
priest, and king, and would come on a great mili- 
tary horse to lead the army of the Lord. They 
practiced daily baptisms, read the scriptures con- 
tinually, and engaged in many ascetic practices of 
piety. Jesus did not accept this concept of the 
Messiah. 

Jesus knew also the hope of the Pharisees, who 
believed the Kingdom would come when all men 
were meticulous about observance of laws. They 
felt that observance of laws concerning diet, wash- 
ings, keeping of the sabbath, and many other mat- 
ters would usher in the kingdom of God. 

The Zealots, on the other hand, believed that 
only as they chased the Roman dogs (army) out 
of the Holy Land could the Kingdom come. So 
they used the short dagger to deadly effect, kill- 
ing soldiers and Roman sympathizers among the 
Jews. 

Jesus refused to identify himself with any of 
these hopes, though each could be based on some 
text of Scripture. Jesus rather thought through 
the whole problem of the messiahship and finally 
concluded, as the temptations clearly suggest, that 
God’s Messiah would be different from that which 
Zealots, Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes ex- 
pected. God’s ways were those of the suffering 
servant (of Isaiah 52 and 53)! This was a new 
concept for Israel. In no literature before this 
time was the Messiah ever thought of in terms 
of such a servant. 

The prophet of the Exile, Deutero-Isaiah, must 
have meant much to Jesus. We too yearn to 
know more and more of this remarkable poet of 


_Babylon. We can profit by a complete rereading 


of his work, all at one sitting. 
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By RUSSELL HOY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


First, read the entire unit of study for the four 
Sundays in June, by Rockwell Smith, in Adult 
Student. Underline key passages, and keep the 
general theme of this series in your mind as you 
study each lesson. Resources for this lesson may 
be secured from several sources. (See page 19.) 
Be sure to read the article on page 1. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Changes in rural America 
II. Changes in rural homes 
III. Population changes 
IV. Social relations in a changing community 


To BEGIN 


It might be well to begin by defining what we 
mean by “town and country.” Is it the same as 
rural? Remind the class that rural dwellers in- 
clude more than farmers. 

One or two members of the class might be pre- 
pared to discuss the changes that have taken 
place in their community during the past twenty- 
five years in reference to schools, churches, farm- 
ing, and other things. 

Have some class members give a brief report 
on the Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, The 
Church in a Changing Rural Community (Chris- 
tian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York). 

We used to classify all communities in America 
as either urban or rural. Fifty years ago the 
boundary between rural and urban was clearly 





Mr. Hoy is commission chairman of Town and Country 
Work, Northeast Ohio Annual Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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marked. In my boyhood days on our Ohio farm 
we knew exactly when we reached the city. That 
was where the dirt or macadam roads stopped and 
the pavement and the gas lights began. Now it is 
hard to tell where the city stops and the country 
begins. 

We have an in-between area—between what 
is definitely a city and what is likewise definitely 
the country. This in-between is known as the 
fringe area of “town and country.” 

However, as Smith (Adult Student) points 
out in his lesson for today, “the U.S. census classi- 
fies people living in population divisions of 2,500 
or more as urban, and includes total persons liv- 
ing in divisions of less than 2,500, if they are ad- 
jacent to a city of fifty thousand or more. Rural 
means all the rest.” 

Remind your class, however, that Smith also 
points out that our Methodist Division of Na- 
tional Missions uses a different classification: “All 
work in cities of ten thousand or more is under 
the Department of City Work; all work in places 
with a lesser population is under the Department 
of Town and Country Work.” 

Perhaps you have another “official” classifica- 
tion of what is city territory and what is rural 
territory. 

Note that in The Methodist Church we do not 
use the term “rural” very much. When we do, we 
use it interchangeably with “town and country.” 

It might be well to secure from your minister a 
copy of the goals and aims of your annual confer- 
ence commission on town and country. Turn to 
the report of this commission in your conference 
journal. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Changes in rural America 


After you have had a clarification in the class 
of what town and country areas are, note carefully 
Smith’s discussion in Adult Student of changes 
in America. He illustrates these changes by 
enumerating the changes in the automobile indus- 
try during the depression and World War II. 
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George Pickow from Three Lions 


Farm scenes such as this are rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past as farmers’ work is done more and more by 


machines. 


It might be well to review the merger of the 
three major Methodist bodies into The Methodist 
Church twenty years ago. 

Take a small amount of time to trace the tech- 
nological changes that have taken place in rural 
America. They include the automobile, electricity, 
mechanized equipment on the farm, moderniza- 
tion in the home and on the farm. 

There may be farm members in the class who 
could point out briefly such trends in farming as 
conservation farming, contract farming or “moon- 
light farming,” classified production, and selective 
breeding. Spend only enough time on these terms 
to illustrate the changes that have taken place 
since a man farmed eighty acres with a few horse- 
drawn and hand tools. A farmer friend of mine 
told me the other day that no young man can 
start farming today without capital of about 
fifty thousand dollars to purchase a farm, live- 
stock, and equipment. This is a far cry from the 
time when my father started on a rented farm 
with a team of horses, a wagon, a cow, and five 
hundred dollars he had saved by working as a 
“hired man.” 


II. Changes in rural homes 


Smith gives us some figures and percentages 
illustrating physical changes in farm homes. Most 
farm homes today have electricity and nearly 
two thirds have running water. Electricity has 
brought the greatest change, with lighting, refrig- 
eration, labor-saving equipment, and motors. 

Have the farmer-members of your class count 
up the number of electric motors on their farms. 


Smith reminds up that the number of service 
men for farm equipment is increasing. Mech- 
anized and specialized agriculture requires dozens 
of professional services to carry on its business. 
The day of the self-sufficient farmer is gone. 

Discuss with the class the advantages and dis- 
advantages gained or lost in the transition from 
self-sufficient farming to the mechanized and 
specialized farming of today. 

An important issue that is widely discussed to- 
day is: What is the future of the family-sized 
farms? Discuss this question with the class. 


III. Population changes 


We are concerned in this study with persons. 
With all our changes in tools, utilities, transpor- 
tation, and communication, people are changing 
too. America is a mobile nation. Over 20 per cent 
of our population moves every year. 

Smith points out how the farm population is 
decreasing. With increased production through 
mechanization, selective seeding and breeding, 
less than 20 per cent of America’s population is 
now engaged in farming. Yet we have more than 
doubled our production of food and fiber since 
the beginning of World War II. 

Note the present rate of production as com- 
pared with that in the nineteenth century: 

1830—1 farmer supported 4 persons 

1910—1 farmer supported 7 persons 

1938—1 farmer supported 10 persons 

1958—1 farmer supported 20 persons 

Authorities in the field of farm production tell 


us that, regardless of the fast growth in popula- 
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tion, we have the means and know-how to keep 
ahead in food production. But is there no end to 
this increase? 

In connection with this fact, you will want to 
remind the class that farming communities are 
rapidly filling up with nonfarming rural dwellers. 
If your church is in a rural community, make a 
mental survey of your neighborhood. How do the 
farm homes compare in number to the nonfarm 
homes? 

Or you may live in a small town or village. You 
may be quite rural and yet not have a single 
farmer in the community. It would be well to re- 
mind the class that when we say “rural people” 
we more rightly mean all who live in open country, 
on farms, in villages, and in towns under 2,500 
in population. In addition, many county seat towns 
up to 10,000 or 15,000 are quite rural in interests, 
businesses, population, and surroundings. 

It is well to remember that in most of our rural 
communities in America the pattern is quite the 
same. The county seat is usually a town ranging 
from 3,000 to 60,000 (or larger) depending on 
how industrial the county is. In the county are 
several villages, and often a smaller town or two. 
These county seat towns and other towns furnish 
employment in factories, shops, and various serv- 
ices. Many of these people do not live where they 
work but commute, as Smith points, to their 
homes in villages or open country. 

It is well to remember, then, that the average 
community in which our churches, schools, and 
homes are located is a combination community of 
farms, small villages or towns. In this community 
farmers, skilled and unskilled laborers, business 
executives, professional people, and dozens of 
types of services are represented. This comprises 
the cross section of the average American rural 
community. So when we speak of rural America, 
we mean that part of our nation where town and 
country meet, and where farm and nonfarm rural 
dwellers live together with common interests and 
a common destiny. 


IV. Social relations in a changing community 


Smith (Adult Student) reminds us that a gen- 
eration ago the rural dweller was quite self- 
sufficient. If he was a farmer, he was quite 
independent, growing and raising what he 
pleased, including much of his food supply. Even 
the village dwellers kept a cow and a few chickens 
and had a good-sized garden. Twenty years ago 
in the tiny village a mile from our home, there 
were a dozen cows, and most everyone had a 
small flock of chickens and a garden. There is no 
longer a cow, and I dare say less than ten families 
own chickens. Gardens are becoming scarcer, 
even on farms. 

It might be well to discuss why this is so. Our 
standard of living is based upon a money econo- 
my. Due to the ease with which we can purchase 
perishable commodities and to the services that 
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come daily to our door (whether on farms or in 
town), we buy fresh food already processed and 
packaged. But it takes money to buy this food and 
service. Consequently, we find more than one 
breadearner in the average family. In our rural 
community, of farms and a village of eighty 
homes, we have many housewives driving into the 
county seat to work as clerks in stores, nurses in 
the hospital, and secretaries. Others work in fac- 
tories or teach school. And many of these are 
wives whose husbands are running full-sized 
farms. 

In addition, each year there are more and more 
farmers with one hundred or more acres who 
have either a part-time or a full-time eight-hour- 
a-day job off the farm. Here in Ohio, half the 
farmers work one hundred days or more off the 
farm each year. 

Smith points out that the farmer is losing his 
independence. This is true of all rural people, al- 
though once this was one of their chief charac- 
teristics. I believe that in many ways the rural 
dweller still has more independence than the 
urban dweller. Yet, the more we manufacture and 
put on the market, the more we want, and the 
more we want to buy. And the more we buy, the 
more money we need. 

As you discuss social change, it might be well 
to remind the members of the class that instead 
of being self-sufficient and furnishing our own 
security, we are buying it now. We buy our fire, 
theft, and windstorm protection. We buy our 
education, our recreation, our amusement, our 
social security. 

But it might be helpful to remind ourselves that 
the more we look to the government and others 
for security, the less independence and the more 
restrictions we have. 

However, there are benefits arising from this 
new rural America of ours. Much of the drudgery, 
the inconveniences, the isolation, the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities have been removed from 
rural living. We ought to remind ourselves that 
life can be more wholesome, healthier, and 
broader now than a generation or two ago. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Define a rural community. 

2. Are rural people looked down upon and con- 
sidered inferior as they were a generation ago? 
Why or why not? 

3. What have been the major changes in rural 
America in the past quarter century? Are these 
changes confined to rural areas? 

4. In what ways has the rural community 
grown larger in the last decade or two? 

5. What have been the changes in the farm 
home? Do young people want to live on the farm 
as they once did? Why or why not? 

6. What social changes has America undergone 
since 1930? How have these affected rural life? 
Are these changes good or bad? 
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In CLOSING 


Remind the class that our general topic is “The 
Church’s Mission in Town and Country.” But we 
must remember that the church is situated in a 
rapidly changing community life. 

Ask a member of the class to contact the county 
extension agent for bulletins on rural population 
changes. He may be able to give you some figures 
on your own county, such as the decrease of farm 
families in your community. He can tell you 
which townships are growing and which are de- 
clining in population. And he can explain the con- 
tributing factors. 

Ask your minister to get you a copy of your an- 
nual-conference town and country commission 
report. 

Do you have a farm and home committee in 
your church? Consult the 1956 Methodist Disci- 
pline, Paragraph 145 (11). 

It would add personal interest and invite in- 
dividual participation if you had each member of 
the class list the losses of rural people in the last 
twenty-five to thirty years and their gains in that 
period. 
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By EDWIN TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An over-all view: To adequately deal with this 
unit, advance planning by a committee will be 
necessary. This committee will want to make a 
thorough study of the materials for the four ses- 
sions found in Adult Student. The committee 
should also be familiar with the books recom- 
mended as resource materials for this course 
listed in the box on this page. If a film or filmstrip 
is to be used, some committee members will want 
to preview it and be prepared to make recom- 
mendation of the time when it may be used most 
effectively as plans for the class sessions de- 
velop. 

As the material in Adult Student by Rockwell 
Smith is being read by the committee, the mem- 
bers may want to jot down any ideas they have as 
to ways in which class members may be involved 
in this study. The committee then may want to 
place on a blackboard what they think ‘are the 
most useful of these suggestions and in which of 
the sessions they may be best used. 

At a later meeting of the planning committee, 
the names of persons who are to be responsible 
for leadership of each of these parts of the unit 











Resources* 


People, Land, and Churches, by Rockwell C. 
Smith; Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50 

On Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockelman; Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50 

Adult Guide on “The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country,” by Richard Belcher; 
Friendship Press. 50 cents 

The Church in Our Town, by Rockwell C. 
Smith (revised); Abingdon Press. $2.50 

Church Bells in Many Tongues, by Ralph A. 
Felton; Friendship Press. Paper, $1.50 


AUvDIO-VISUALS 

None Goes His Way Alone. 16mm film. 30 
min. Leader’s Guide. Rental: black and 
white, $6; color, $9 

This Sustaining Bread. Color filmstrip. Sale 
with script, $6; with record, $12 


* These materials may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 








Mr. TewKsBURY is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education of 
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should be added. It may be helpful for members 
of the planning committee to be assigned respon- 
sibility for follow-up with the members who have 
been asked to assume leadership of these various 
portions of the unit. 

The planning committee should meet early for 
its first planning session so that books may be 
obtained either from your own church library or 
purchased at The Methodist Publishing House 
and arrangements may be made for the rental or 
purchase of such films or filmstrips as are to be 
used. 

The committee will want to look ahead to the 
suggestions made for all four of the sessions of 
this unit. Such planning may make the difference 
between a successful study of the unit with mem- 
bers participating and a study that may seem 
incomplete and inadequate. 

It should be noted that two types of groups will 
be studying this unit: (1) persons who are now 
living in the town or country community, and (2) 
persons who are living in the city or suburban 
area. The sessions of the unit should be planned 
with your specific group in mind. Your group 
should become acquainted with the variety of 
situations in town and country communities and 
should see their relationship to these areas. 

To begin: As you begin this first session, it may 
be of interest to list the objectives of the group in 
making this study. Why did they decide upon this 
unit? What do they expect to get from the study? 
If yours is an urban situation, you may want to 
find out how many of the group were ever mem- 
bers of a town or country community. If you are 


using this study in a town or country situation, 


it will be of interest to find out how many of the 
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group were not reared in town or country, but 
moved there at a later age. 

To proceed: The emphasis Smith makes in this 
session is related to the many types of changes 
that are taking place, or have taken place, in 
town and country communities. The planning 
committee for this session may want to have a 
panel discuss these various factors as listed in 
Adult Student. 

One member may discuss the technological 
changes that have taken place both in agriculture 
and in the farm home. Another may deal with 
population changes and their effect upon the town 
and country community, emphasizing the trends 
of population movement today and the occupa- 
tional changes that are taking place among the 
farm population itself. A third person may discuss 
changes in the rural family pattern as the family 
lives in the new neighborhood environment. A 
fourth member of the panel may indicate how 
these factors relate to the program of the church 
and the preaching of the gospel. 

Throughout this discussion, it will be well to 
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underscore the fact that this study deals with 
persons. Some of the questions raised by Smith 
will be very helpful in developing this emphasis. 
The more personal this panel discussion becomes, 
the greater will be the results for the members of 
the group as they are brought into the discussion 
near the close of the session. 

In closing: After the statements by the panel 
members and discussion by the group, it will be 
important for the panel moderator to summarize 
briefly the pertinent facts in the discussion. He 
may wish to bring the session to a close with a 
prayer of concern for persons everywhere, 
whether they live in rural or urban communities 
—thinking specifically of the great concern of the 
Christian gospel for persons. 

Looking ahead: The planning committee will 
want to meet after the close of this session for 
evaluation and further planning for future ses- 
sions. It will be important to check the assign- 
ments made, audio-visuals to be ordered—with 
special note of plans for the second session of the 
class. 


Churches Change Too 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL HOY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the material for this session as pub- 
lished in Adult Student. Notice that Smith builds 
the lesson around the story of a group of churches 
in northern Indiana, a typical rural church situa- 
tion. 

Reread last week’s lesson to remind yourself of 
how the rural community and its customs has 
changed in the last quarter century. 

Today we study how the country church has 
also changed within the framework of the chang- 
ing rural community. 

See page 19 for resource material. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Studying the facts 
II. Social change affecting the churches 
III. Determining community boundaries 
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IV. Determining the church’s program 
V. The church working with other churches 
VI. The church and other agencies 


To BEcIn 


Begin your session by reviewing briefly the high 
spots of last week’s lesson, such as changes not 
only in definition of a rural community, but also 
changes on farms, in population shifts, and in so- 
cial relationships within our rural communities. 

Perhaps members of the class can point out 
changes in their own community. 

It would be well to point out that this lesson 
deals more specifically with the rural church in 
the midst of these community changes. 

A brief report on one of the suggested resources 
by one of the members would serve to focus to- 
day’s discussion. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Studying the facts 


When the district superintendent of the Warsaw 
District (see Adult Student) faced the problem 
of what to do with six struggling little churches 
in LaGrange County, Indiana, he determined to 
make a survey to study the facts. 
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The rural church’s program must 
be built on a concern to serve all 
the people within its community. 


Why is this important? A former state super- 
intendent of schools said to me the other day, “I 
never would consider any kind of a school re- 
organization without a survey of the entire 
county.” It ought to be equally important for 
churches. Such questions as these need to be 
asked: What is the natural community boundary 
line? What is the trading center? Where do the 
children attend school? Where do the people at- 
tend church? 





II. Social changes affecting the churches 


It would be very helpful to read the article en- 
titled “Social Aspects of Church and Community 
Development,” in the November 1958 issue of 
Town and Country Church (475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y.; 9 issues yearly; $1.50 per 
year, 20 cents per copy) 

This would give you a picture of how changes 
in the rural areas are affecting the entire church’s 
structure and program. 

Have the class think on such questions as these: 

1. How does the change in school organization, 
from one-room schools to consolidated schools, 
change the policy and program of the rural 
church? 

2. Should all small churches be closed? 

3. How many people or how large a community 
base is needed to assure a successful church or- 
ganization and program? 

In one prosperous rural county there had been 
a net loss of 8,000 people since 1920. The public 
schools met the change by consolidating from 84 
to 9 schools. In the same period, the number of 






22 to 19. In another rural Ohio county, the popula- 





rural Methodist churches has only decreased from | 
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tion has decreased from 17,739 to 11,750 since 
1920. Of the 26 Methodist churches, 6 have less 
than 25 members, 11 have 25 to 50 members, 6 
have from 50 to 100 members and only 3 in the 
county have more than 100 members. Five Meth- 
odist churches are within an area seven miles 
square, with a total membership of less than 200, 
the smallest having only 9 members. 

A Purdue University study (J. E. Losey, The 
Rural Church Situation in Indiana, Indiana Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Mimeo E.C, 15’, 1957) 
of the 4,529 rural churches in Indiana disclosed 
that 53 per cent have fewer than 100 members’and 
23 per cent have less than 50. Sixty-two per cent 
of these rural churches had either a part-time pas- 
tor or none. 

It would be helpful to have the class discuss the 
situation in your county. Facts could be obtained 
from your local county agricultural agent on pop- 
ulation and on church membership from your 
annual-conference year book. 


III. Determining community boundaries 


Smith tells us quite definitely how to determine 
the boundary of a community. It would be helpful 
to have the class read again the technique used in 
the LaGrange County survey. This is a common 
method used by sociologists and rural church 
leaders in determining a community area. 

You will see that in such a defined community 
you have several old neighborhoods, or what used 
to be called communities. 

I may illustrate this enlarging community by 
this personal reference. My grandfather, born in 
1844, walked down the county road and married 
the neighbor’s daughter. In 1902 my father drove 
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his horse and buggy to a neighboring village, 
three miles away, courted and married my mother. 
I went to college, and a few years later married 
a girl from another county, 120 miles from my 
home. 

My oldest daughter met a boy from another 
state and now lives 500 miles from home. My sec- 
ond daughter wants to become an exchange 
teacher in some foreign country. With the space 
age and rockets being so rapidly developed, it is 
anybody’s guess in what community my grand- 
children will find their mates. 


IV. Determining the church’s program 


Obviously we must first determine the bounda- 
ries of the community in which a church or group 
of churches should work. If more than one church 
is located in a given community, the organization 
of the churches must next be determined. Then 
the church program must be planned. 

Smith suggests “First, we should align all Meth- 
odist’: work within a town-country community 
area under a single, unified program.” 

This“would. necessitate the churches working 
through a co-ordinating agency, as a parish coun- 
cil. He suggests that each small church have four 
representatives on the council: lay leader, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
church-school superintendent, and president of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship. This council 
would not replace the official boards, but would 
direct all work the churches had in common. 

There are several instances in our conference 
where a group of churches on a circuit under one 
pastor use their commissions as the means of co- 
ordinating their work. This is done also in larger 
parishes under a staff of leaders. Specifically, if 
these smaller churches have only one or two on 
each commission, they can project a program for 
the entire community by co-operating as a com- 
mission (of evangelism, for instance) composed 
of members from each church. Or, to further il- 
lustrate, the joint commission on stewardship and 
finance could put on an every-member canvass to 
cover the entire community of a half dozen or so 
churches. 

In fact, the National Methodist Rural Fellow- 
ship had a number of legislative proposals to 
present at General Conference in Denver in May. 
Such legislation would provide for charge or cir- 
cuit commissions in certain types of situations. 

The rural church’s program must be built on 
a concern to use every legitimate means to serve 
all the people within the community for which it 
has a responsibility. Smith does well to point out 
that this includes people of every race, class, or 
station in life. 


V. The church working with other churches 


What are some ways whereby churches can 
work together to bring the kingdom of God into 
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the life of the countryside? This is an important 
question; for if churches cannot work together 
within denominations and across denominational 
lines, Christianity stands condemned on the part 
of nonchurch people. 

Happily, the church today has much better re- 
lations across denominational boundaries than 
once was the case. The story is told that a Meth- 
odist in a small village was telling his friend on 
a stormy Monday morning about the previous 
day’s services. “We didn’t have a very big crowd 
in church yesterday, but thank the Lord the 
Presbyterians didn’t either.” 

Ministerial associations, county councils of 
churches, United Church Women, and United 
Church Youth all are bridges that help build an 
ecumenical spirit across sectarian lines. Union 
services, leadership training classes, and similar 
programs and projects build the kingdom of God 
on a higher level than is possible through individ- 
ual church efforts. ; 

Personally, I do not think that co-operation 
needs to wait, or should wait, until various 
churches agree upon a common creed or doctrine. 
Frankly, I doubt if that time will ever come. We 
must find a unity in diversity, a unity without 
uniformity. This we can do by uniting in a pro- 
gram of action. When we do work together in a 
common task and on a co-operative program, we 
find that we are not so far apart, after all, in what 
we believe. 

Without losing our interdenominational spirit, 
we need to keep our sense of “Methodist together- 
ness.” Each little Methodist church is a part of 
a larger whole. We have a connectional system. 
Larger churches must bear the concern of smaller 
churches. Small churches must realize that The 
Methodist Church as a whole provides training for 
their pastors and furnishes helps and aids for their 
programs of religious education, evangelism, mis- 
sions, and stewardship. No church is left very 
long without a pastor. Many larger churches are 
happy to share their pastor with a smaller church. 
In larger parishes and group ministry plans, sev- 
eral churches share one or more leaders in a staff 
ministry. 











VI. The church and other agencies 


No church or group of churches can do the 
whole job alone within a local community. I 
learned a long time ago in my ministry that Chris- 
tians can serve Christ and help bring in the king- 
dom of God by and through other character-build- 
ing agencies in the community. Twenty years ago 
our church started a 4-H Club. After a few 
months it was decided that the club should be 
sponsored by the local Grange, in whose hall it 
met. Thus, the pattern was created, and you had 
a church-initiated, a Grange-sponsored agricul- 
tural extension project. * 

The church has a definite role which no other 
agency can fill. But let us work together as com- 
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munity organizations, lifting the level of the com- 
munity life without caring about who gets the 
credit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the best way to find the necessary 
facts for determining the boundaries of a com- 
munity? 

2. What social changes affect the life of our 
churches? How have our churches changed in the 
last twenty-five years? 

3. What kind of a program should the church in 
town and country areas carry on? 

4. What responsibility does the church have 
toward the people and the life of the community? 

5. Name some ways whereby churches can 
work together? Why is it important? 

6. What is meant by “connectionalism” and 
“togetherness” in Methodism? 

7. What responsibility does the church have in 
working with other community agencies? 


In CLOSING 


The teacher should remind the class that a 
church exists within the framework of a commu- 
nity and that it is not an isolated organization by 
itself. 

Consult with community leaders of the Grange, 
Farm Bureau or Farmer’s Union, schools, and 
clubs and discuss how all community agencies can 
work together. 

Come to some general consensus of opinion as 
to whether there is a real sense of community in 
your part of the county. Discuss the role of the 
church in creating such a spirit. 

Remind the class that the church need not be 
the dominant leader in the life of the community, 
but it must take some leadership—being the 
leaven and “setting the tone” for the whole com- 
munity. This spirit must pervade all groups and 
agencies of the community. 


r———The Group in Action 








By EDWIN TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee will want 
to become familiar with the material in Adult 
Student for this session. Of real value in the de- 
velopment of this session will be the use of the 
film, None Goes His Way Alone (see page 19). 
A committee should be appointed before the first 
session to obtain this film and prepare for the 
ection and for the discussion that should fol- 
Ow it. 


If this film is not to be used, a few members 





of the group may be asked to read chapter 12 in 
On Good Soil (see page 19). This chapter deals 
with work done by The Methodist Church in 
Bingham Canyon, Utah. From this material an 
alert committee could prepare a brief dramatic 
sketch to be used as a basis for class discussion. 

If neither of these projects seems feasible, a 
small group may read for the class session one of 
the dramatizations from More Playettes (Friend- 
ship Press; 50 cents) which will provide an ex- 
cellent discussion starter for this session. 

To begin: If the film is to be used, the commit- 
tee will have met previously to preview the film 
and to outline the points for discussion that seem 
to be of most value for this session. They will 
show the film and conduct the discussion. 

If the dramatic sketch is to be used, those com- 
mittee members will be responsible for its produc- 
tion and will lead the discussion following the 
production. 

If one of the playettes is used as a discussion 
starter, the responsible committee will read the 
playette. One of the readers—or a member of the 
planning committee—may lead the group discus- 
sion. ' 

To proceed: As the group proceeds with this 
session, the material by Smith in Adult Student 
should serve as a basis for the discussion. Smith’s 
material and the three activities recommended 
above deal with the church in the community as 
it co-operates with other churches in solving prob- 
lems that confront the town-and-country commu- 
nity. 

In closing: As this session comes to a close, it 
may be well to ask one or two of the group mem- 
bers to indicate what their church or their adult 
class, in co-operation with the church, is doing to 
solve some of the problems being faced in the 
community. The more specific these “reports” be- 
come, the greater will be the impact upon the 
group. This may become a “starter” for the next 
session of the class. 

Looking ahead: The planning committee will 
want to meet to plan in detail the next two ses- 
sions of the class. The experiences of this session 
should be evaluated to see if the members of the 
group are actually becoming involved in the dis- 
cussion of the town-and-country community—its 
problems and its life, and specifically as it deals 
with the relationship of their church to the com- 
munity. 

If the film, None Goes His Way Alone, was not 
used in this session it will be equally appropriate 
for the next session. Plans should be made as in- 
dicated at the beginning of this session for the 
showing of the film. 

If the filmstrip, This Sustaining Bread, is to be 
used in the last session, plans for obtaining the 
filmstrip, previewing it, and using it should be 


_made by the committee responsible for this as- 


signment. (See page 19.) 
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The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL HOY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


It is quite necessary that you read the lesson 
in Adult Student thoroughly, underscoring the 
key sentences. Jot down in rough outline the main 
thoughts in Smith’s presentation. 

This is basically a lesson on “The Conservation 
of the Holy Earth,” yet it has ramifications that 
carry us over into the conservation of all resources 
—physical and human. 

Keep in mind the basic theme or text through- 
out the whole lesson: All of life’s activities, 
whether work or play, must be done to the glory 
of God. 

Resource material may be secured which will 
help immensely in one’s concept of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. See page 19. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Man’s role in the changing rural community 
II. The soil—God’s special gift to mankind 
III. Everybody must be soil-conservation con- 
scious 
IV. Responsibility of farmers when they retire 
V. Absentee-owner and tenant responsibility 
VI. Our stewardship to the local community 


To BEGIN 


Introduce your class to the lesson by asking this 
question: What is the purpose of soil conservation 
practices on a farm? Refer them to the opening 
statement in Adult Student. 

Help the class at the beginning to catch the 
central theme of the presentation: The only rea- 
son for conserving the soil is the love of God. 

Impress upon the class the fact that soil is a 
special gift from God and that it is a sin to abuse 
the soil, just as it is a sin to misuse one’s own 
body. 

Do not fail to stress, several times during the 
class session, that all of society has responsibility 
for soil conservation. Class members who are not 
farmers should come to be aware of their steward- 
ship in this matter. 


How To PROocEED 


I. Man’s role in the changing rural community 
Review briefly with the class the various 
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changes that have taken place within our rural 
communities and the forces behind these changes. 
These would include the industrialization of our 
nation, the mechanization of farms, specialization 
in agriculture, and the accompanying population 
shifts and growth. 

This calls for better education and a specializa- 
tion of training of our rural citizenry. With the 
increased population in the world and the constant 
drain upon our natural resources, we could face 
a gas, oil, and fuel shortage. However, with in- 
dustrial and agricultural research moving forward 
with great strides, we are told that, if necessary, 
fuels can be produced and power generated from 
crops growing on top of the ground, rather than 
from products mined from beneath the ground. 

The earth is a wonderful and holy creation, as 
Liberty Hyde Bailey reminds us in his book, The 
Holy Earth (out of print). He tells us that the 
earth is good, it is kind, and it is life-giving. 


II. The soil—God’s special gift to mankind 


In Genesis we read that in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. God created the 
animals, and he created man in his own image. 
He gave man power and dominion over all the 
earth and over the creatures on the earth. 

Dr. Bailey writes: “Man has dominion, but he 
has no commission to devastate; and the Lord 
God took man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it . . . so bountiful 
hath been the earth . . . that we have taken it all 
for granted as if it were only a gift, and with little 
care or conscious thought of the consequences of 
our use of it.” } 

If we love God, we will be good stewards of all 
of his creation, including the holy earth. Agricul- 
ture is the basic industry of our nation, and many 
other businesses depend upon the tilling of the 
land. We should never forget that the cultivation 
of the earth is the most important labor of man, 
for we are all consumers of food. Daniel Webster 
once wrote, “unstable is the future of that country 
which has lost its taste for agriculture. If there 
is one lesson in history which is unmistakable, 
it is that national strength lies very near the 
soil.” 2 

Our cities and industries depend much upon 
agriculture. William Jennings Byran gives us a 
very graphic picture when he writes, “Burn down 
your cities and we'll arise again as if by magic. 


1From The Holy Earth, by Liberty Hyde Bailey; The Method- 
ist Publishing House. Out of print. 


2From The Earth Is the Lord’s; The National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, League City, Texas. 
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But destroy our farms and the grass will grow 
on the streets of every city in the land.” 3 


III. Everybody must be soil-conservation con- 
scious 


Smith reminds us that soil conservation is for 
all of us. We must be concerned that the farmer 
receives enough for the fruits of his toil to be 
financially able to practice good land practice. He 
must make enough to financially afford to feed 
his soil with lime, trace minerals, and proper 
fertilization, so that the products grown will not 
be deficient in health-giving vitamins and nu- 
trients. 

If the farmer cannot afford to feed and care for 
his soil, the food you and I eat will not properly 
nurture our bodies. This is why everyone should 
be interested in soil conservation. It is a concern 
of all society. The conservation of our national 
resources and their proper use constitute a funda- 
mental problem of our national life. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was president of our 
nation, he established the American Country Life 
Commission. He realized the necessity of conserv- 
ing rural life and all its processes, including con- 
servation of the land. He said, “When the soil is 
gone, men must go, and the process does not take 
long.” 

Agriculture has one main purpose, that is, to 
feed the people of the world. Many of them are 
undernourished and suffer from malnutrition. 
Literally thousands go to bed hungry every night. 
They are born hungry and die hungry, never 
knowing what it is to have a full and satisfied 
stomach, 

Jesus had something very definite to say about 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. I saw 
a little of this hunger in Haiti last fall. Dozens 
of children were lying in the Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital, located in the Artibonite Valley, suffer- 
ing from disease and malnutrition. Their little 
bloated and bony bodies still haunt me. 

We not only need to send them food, but 
through such self-help programs as Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP), Heifer Project, 
Inc., and government International Coopera- 
tive Administration (ICA), we give them tech- 
nical advice in agriculture and in health methods. 
It was my privilege to fly with forty heifers to 
Costa Rica, through the facilities of Ohio CROP 
and Heifer Project, Inc., to do a bit toward help- 
ing people raise their standard of living. 

Because of the love of God in our hearts, we 
ought to be using more of our surplus foods in 
helping the hungry world. It is not so much a 
matter of production, as it is a matter of distribu- 
tion. 


IV. Responsibility of farmers when they retire 


Several years ago a member of my church had 


a chance to sell his farm to a strip mining opera- 


————— 
3 Ibid. 








ack fanigal 


We have a responsibility for leaving the land to the 
next generation in as good, or better, condition than 
when it was passed on to us. 


tion for a much greater price than he could re- 
ceive had he sold it to a neighboring farmer. He 
talked with me about it, for he felt a sense of 
stewardship. He could sell it to the coal operator 
and get more than twice what he had paid for it. 
If he did, the top soil would be covered up and 
great ridges and gullies would be left. After the 
coal was removed, it would be an unsightly and 
useless piece of land unless restored. This would 
take hundreds of dollars per acre, and then the 
fertility would probably never reach its original 
state. On the other hand, if he sold his land at 
a much less profit to a neighboring farmer, the 
land would go on producing food and fiber for 
years to come. This was his problem. What was 
he to do? 

A farmer’s wife in our community was left a 
widow. She would have liked to have remained in 
the farm home, for it meant much to her. But to 
do so meant that she would have to rent her fields 
out. Said she, “No tenant would care for the farm 
as my husband did. I would hate to see it become 
run down and shabby looking.” So she advertised 
the farm for sale. But she would not sell it to 
just anybody. 

She finally sold it to a young farmer, who 
bought it for a home for himself and family. The 
widow enjoys the privilege of visiting it often and 
seeing the buildings, fences, and fertility kept in 
good condition. In addition, the young farm family 
is a good addition to the community. 
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Our Church and CROP 


Church World Service is the agency 
through which thirty-four denominations 
co-operatively conduct various programs of 
relief. The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief is the official agency of The 
Methodist Church for participation in CWS. 
Financial support comes from Communion 
Sunday and Week of Dedication Offerings, 
MCOR Advance Specials, and other gifts to 
MCOR. 

With other denominations, our church has 
established, in Church World Service, the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program—a com- 
munity appeal to collect and provide food, 
fiber, and agricultural self-help materials for 
Christian service to the needy in other lands. 

CROP supplies most of the food the 
churches use to minister to the many people 
in want who cannot receive government- 
donated surpluses or who require types of 
food not available from those stocks when 
needed. CROP also provides funds for han- 
dling and distributing more than one third of 
the Share Our Surplus commodities. 

For further information write to Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief, Dr. 
Gaither P. Warfield, General Secretary, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 











V. Absentee-owner and tenant responsibility 


Absentee ownership is one of the big problems 
in rich agricultural communities. The owner may 
live in a distant city and visit the farm only 
occasionally. Even though he may have a good 
tenant, the owner is not particularly interested in 
the local community. His share of the profit from 
the farm is drained off to some other place, and the 
local community suffers. If he is not blessed with 
a good tenant, he may be forced to change tenants 
quite often. This gives no stability to the com- 
munity, either financially, or in community 
leadership or service. 

Smith points out, “The absentee owner and the 
transient tenant may conserve the soil but erode 
the community life within which they live but of 
which they are not a part.” 

Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania and a great rural leader of a generation or 
so ago, once remarked, “The noblest task that 
confronts us today is to leave this country un- 
spotted in honor and unexhausted in resources. 
I conceive this task to partake of the highest spirit 
of patriotism.” 

We have a responsibility of leaving our lands 
and farms to the next generation as good, if not 
better, as when we first secured them. God has 
lent us the earth to use. John Ruskin once wrote: 
“The earth belongs as much to those who are 
to come after us, and we have no right, by any- 
thing we do or neglect to do, to involve them in 
any unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them 
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of the benefit which was in our power to be- 
queath.” 4 

One great problem is for good, capable, trained 
young men to start in farming today. Plus the 
cost of the farm, he must have in cash or credit 
a goodly sum with which to stock, equip, and 
operate the farm in a conservation program. 

Some of my Brethren and Mennonite friends 
have a church fund, or a credit union, which is 
used to help start young couples on the land. This 
is a most worthy project and carries out as Chris- 
tians our concern for the welfare of God’s holy 
earth. We should do this not only because of our 
concern for a young couple and our community 
but also because we love God. 


VI. Our responsibility to the local community 


After all, it is not the land about which we are 
primarily concerned, but the people on and off 
the land. Man is God’s supreme creation. It is 
true, as someone has said, “As goes the land, so 
go the people.” But it has been my observation 
and experience (for I have owned and operated a 
farm for twenty years and have been a part of 
our Soil Conservation District) that you can also 
say, “As go the people, so goes the land.” 

Change the people, and you can change the 
land. I’ve seen it happen here in the United States, 
in Central America, and in parts of the West 
Indies. If people are taught conservation prac- 
tices, as well as the Christian gospel (and these 
must go hand in hand), the land will become more 
productive, the people will be better nourished, 
their standard of living will rise, they will become 
more hopeful, and life will have more meaning. 

Katherine Glover in her book, America Begins 
Again, writes these poignant words: “The roots 
of that invisible something we call America do 
not rest in the earth. They are spiritual roots. The 
failure to nourish these roots sufficiently has 
caused dislocation and disaster, just as the dis- 
turbance to the grass roots of the Western plains 
caused the soil to blow and sift away into dust.” 5 

If our American soil and its people are to be 
saved, we must all, in co-operation with God, do 
the saving. “Each of us must share in the great 
redemption, city-dweller and countryman alike. 
And America can be saved only as we all see 
ourselves as tenants of the Almighty. When we 
acknowledge this... then, as Keepers of the Holy 
Earth, will the soil become what God intended, a 
garden in which man by and through his labor 
accepts these three essential gifts: Bread, Beauty 
and Brotherhood.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some mighty social forces that have 
forced rural dwellers, farmers, and rural organiza- 
tions to make adjustments. 

4 Ibid. 

5 From America Begins Again, by Katherine Glover; McGraw- 
Hill. Out of print. 


6 From Stewards of the Soil, by Eugene Smathers; Friends of the 
Soil, publisher. 
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2. Why must man be interested in soil conserva- 
tion? Why should the city dweller be interested? 

3. What responsibility does the farm owner, or 
operator, or renter have for the welfare of the 
soil? 

4. What responsibility do we have toward 
future farmers, generations unborn, in relation to 
the land? What specific things can we do? 

5. Why is conservation of natural resources 
part of our teaching of Christian stewardship? 

6. Why does the conservation of the land de- 
pend upon Christian teaching? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the general theme running 
through the entire lesson: “All of life’s activities 
must be carried out because of the love of God.” 
This refers not only to farming, but also to all 
other occupations and professions. 

Help the members in your group see that every- 
one must be interested in maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil, since they all eat of the fruits of 
the soil. Also point out reasons why nonfarmers 
should be concerned for land conservation. 

Sum up the discussion by reminding the class 
how agriculture and its allied industries is basic 
to the welfare of all phases of life and how a 
Christian concept of stewardship is necessary to 
have a good program of soil conservation. 





The Group in Action 








By EDWIN TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee will want 
to become familiar with Smith’s material in Adult 
Student for this session. Recommend to the group 
members that they also read this material as a 
basis for discussion. Two specific areas are 
emphasized in the material for this session. One 
deals with the place of agriculture in today’s 
world, and the second with the participation or 
nonparticipation of church leaders in community 
activities. 

If the emphasis of this session is primarily upon 
soil conservation, the place of agriculture in to- 
day’s world, or the growth of the farm popula- 
tion, it may be advisable to invite a county agent 
to speak to your group. 

If this does not seem feasible, you may want to 
have three or four representatives of your com- 
munity participate in a symposium directed to 
this topic. These persons may include an officer of 
the Farm Bureau or a soil conservation agent, the 


superintendent of the county school system or 


the principal of your local school, a banker from 








your town or a near-by town where most of the 
members do their banking, a person who holds a 
responsible position with a public utilities 
company that serves your area. 

These persons could speak on a topic such as the 
future of your county in relation to population 
growth and change, industrial development, agri- 
culture, and so forth, and the implications of these 
areas of concern for this class. A member of the 
planning committee may serve as the moderator. 

If the major emphasis of the session is related 
to the leadership given by church members in the 
community, the planning committee may want 
to use one of the suggested activities for last 
week’s session that was not used at that time. 
Either the dramatic sketch from chapter 12 of the 
Bockelman book or one of the “playettes” will be 
helpful as a discussion starter. 

Another suggested procedure for this session is 
to use chapters 8 through 10 in Bockelman’s book 
as a basis for reports that may be made by selected 
members of the group. The reports could be made 
in the form of interviews by a newspaper cor- 
respondent and the church worker. These would 
provide an excellent basis for group discussion. 

If the film, None Goes His Way Alone, has not 
yet been used, it would be excellent for this ses- 
sion. The discussion should be related to those 
areas of the film that deal specifically with the 
material in Adult Student. 

To begin: The session may begin with the show- 
ing of the film or other suggested activity, ac- 
cording to the plans made earlier. 

To proceed: It should be kept in mind that the 
group will be centering its interest on only one 
phase of a great problem. The members of the 
group may decide for themselves what the great- 
est problem is in this area and how they as 
individuals are involved in its solution. If the 
members are primarily from a town-and-country 
area, their knowledge of the situation will be 
quite extensive, and they will be involved in the 
discussion in a quite intensive manner. Urban 
dwellers will see the situation from a very dif- 
ferent point of view. Both groups, however, must 
see their relationship to the problem and that more 
information and help is needed in its solution. 

In closing: It may be well for one of the plan- 
ning committee to summarize the discussion, 
relating the summary to the areas of interest that 
have been discussed by the group. 

Looking ahead: The planning committee will 
want to meet at the close of the session to make 
plans for the last session. This will deal with the 
importance of the town and country church, its 
ministry and associated problems, and the neces- 
sity for co-operative development of the church’s 
program in the rural areas. 

The committee to prepare for the use of the 
filmstrip, This Sustaining Bread, should be alerted 
to be certain that all is ready for the showing 
and interpretation. 
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Let’s All Help 


(World Service Sunday* ) 





Leader in Action 


The 








By RUSSELL HOY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This brings to a close the series of four lessons 
on the church’s mission in town-and-country 
areas. Review briefly the three previous lessons. 

This lesson brings to a focus all that has pre- 
ceded in the three previous lessons, climaxing 
with a discussion of what The Methodist Church 
can do to give better and more permanent leader- 
ship to churches in rural areas. This question must 
be answered on each level—local, district, confer- 
ence, and national. 

It would be extremely helpful for you to talk 
this problem over quite frankly with your pastor. 
Or if your district superintendent is near or easily 
available, talk with him about it. 

Find out what your annual conference is doing 
financially to help ministers with small salaries. 
What is the commission on minimum salaries 
doing? Is your pastor receiving such aid? How 
much? What is being done in your annual con- 
ference to add prestige and status to the position 
of ministers in town and country areas? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The rural church situation 
II. The appeal of the city 
III. The appeal of the country 
IV. The church’s responsibility in rural areas 


To BEGIN 


Read carefully the story of Ted and Ann Toland 
in Adult Student. Follow the development of the 
story of this young minister and his wife as they 
make their way into the lives of the people and 
the community at Elmer’s Cove, Glenn’s Ford, 
and Crossroads. Remember, that Ted had special- 
ized in rural work while at seminary and that “the 
Jenning’s Circuit was exactly the appointment he 
and Ann had dreamed about.” 

Note the diversified types of occupations of the 
people in the three churches of their parish. Note, 
too, how the laymen of the churches co-operated 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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with this young minister in his visitation program. 
Then note the response to this visitation—the 
membership and attendance greatly increased, the 
church property and parsonage rejuvenated, and 
the budget doubled and met. 

Why, then, did the young minister ask for a 
city appointment? Visualize the battle in the 
hearts and minds of this young minister and his 
wife and the hard decision they were forced to 
make. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The rural church sitwation 


In many respects The Methodist Church is still 
a rural church, despite the fact that many people 
have been led to believe that the country church 
is a thing of the past. At our Quadrennial Confer- 
ence of Methodism in Town and Country, held at 
Wichita in July, 1959, we were given many 
statistical reports concerning our church. 

In the study book prepared for the conference, 
Emerging Patterns in Town and Country Method- 
ism, we found the following facts: 59.26 per cent 
of our ministers are serving churches in com- 
munities of 2,500 or less (2,500 and under is 
rural); 64.8 per cent of all Methodist charges (not 
churches) had fewer than 400 members. 

These figures show that Methodism still has 
many small churches, most of which are in rural 
areas. Almost 60 per cent of our ministers serve 
churches in communities of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation, while over 72 per cent of our ministers 
serve in town-and-country areas—communities 
with a population of less than 10,000. (The Meth- 
odist Church considers cities of 10,000 or more to 
be urban.) 

Sixty per cent of our ministers in rural parishes 
serve more than one church, that is, they serve 
what we call “circuits.” This was the young 
minister’s situation in today’s lesson. One church 
had 48 members, another 73, and at Crossroads 
where the parsonage was situated, the member- 
ship was 129. This was a total of 250 members on 
his charge. 

Note that two thirds of the people of the com- 
munity were not related to any church at all. This 
the minister found out by a church survey con- 
ducted by the churches in the community. We 
mentioned in our first lesson of this series the 
importance of a survey to find the facts relating 
to the community. 

Here the commission on evangelism and mem- 
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bership in the local churches began to function. 
They organized teams of laymen and laywomen 
to visit in the homes of the unchurched. The min- 
ister took the names of these people and called 
on them. May I add from personal experience that 
nothing takes the place or brings such good re- 
sults as faithful pastoral and lay visitation. There 
is absolutely no substitute for this. Church bulle- 
tins, letters or parish papers will never take the 
place of face-to-face visitation, which manifests 
a genuine personal concern for people. 

Town and country people respond when the 
church shows an interest in them. I believe that 
one reason there are hundreds of people in our 
rural areas who are unchurched is that rural 
churches have gone along in a rut. They have been 
satisfied with the few who “run” the church (of 
course, there have to be leaders) and have not 
cared enough for other persons to go out and 
invite them in. 

Too often we in the country churches have not 
reached out far enough to touch the many people 
in “no man’s land,” the area between church com- 
munities. The people are there, and they are 
hungry for the gospel. 

But the minister and his people in our story 
did go out. They visited the unchurched people in 
the hills, the coal miners in the settlement, and 
the commuters along the main highway who 
either had summer cottages or permanent resi- 
dences in one of the communities. 

And yet, at the end of four successful years, the 
young minister faced a tough decision, answered 
the call of a city church, and ask to be appointed 
to it. Why the pull to the city? 


II. The appeal of the city 


Smith has listed four reasons why promising 
young ministers leave rural parishes and take an 
appointment in the city. 

1. The city church makes these young min- 
isters feel that they are really wanted. Of course, 
who is there among us that does not feel flattered 
when we are called to an important position? The 
city church has the financial and organizational 
resources, as well as the leadership, to present an 
enticing call to a promising minister. 

The difference is that the rural church puts 
forth a call, a desperate call, but the average 
young minister is not attracted. If he goes, it is 
because he is challenged, or responds to the 
higher call of God. 

But the minister called to a city church sees 
the larger congregation, the better organized 
church, and the material advantages. One might 
ask, Is the city church playing fair when it woos 
a successful minister away from a rural church 
which needs him and whose people he loves? 

2. A very practical reason why the rural 
minister feels called to a city church is the in- 


crease in salary. What Methodist minister has not | 


moved for that reason? With a growing family 





and a youngster or two in college, the budget of 
a rural pastor is a constant worry. 

We have not been realistic about travel expense. 
Gone are the days when the minister was given 
a sack of oats and a load of hay for his horse. 
Nobody has ever given a rural pastor a gallon or 
two of gas every time he makes a pastoral call. 
And they shouldn’t! There should be an adequate 
amount in the budget for car expense. What other 
professional man who drives 15,000 to 20,000 
miles a year receives a small sum of $300 to $400 
per year for travel? Most rural ministers would 
like the “expense account” of a business executive 
or a traveling salesman for just one year! Yet 
some city churches furnish their pastor with a 
car, just as many salesmen have the use of 
“company” cars. 

3. City school facilities are better and thus 
present a drawing card to the city. Granted, there 
are some excellent schools in the country (their 
number is rapidly increasing with consolidations) . 
And we take our hats off to the hundreds of well- 
trained and dedicated teachers in our rural 
schools. Yet, generally speaking, the larger schools 
in our cities have better trained teachers, more 
facilities, and offer a greater choice of subject 
matter from which high-school students may 
choose. We want the very best training for today’s 
students as they face tomorrow’s world. 

4. The fourth reason why rural pastors feel 
the pull to a city church is the matter of prestige 
and status. No doubt about it, we are enamored 


Life in town and country areas has an appeal not 
matched by life in a city. 
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Christian Citizenship 
Our Adult Fellowship Series study for 


July, “Christian Citizenship,” has for its 
purpose to encourage students to examine 
their role as citizens in the light of their 
Christian beliefs and experience. It is planned 
to challenge Christian citizens to recognize 
that a realistic profession of their faith though 
action could transform our culture. 
The lesson topics are: 


July 3: Christian Concept of Freedom 
July 10: What Can a Christian Do? 
July 17: Politics as an Instrument 

July 24: The Role of the Individual 
July 31: What Can the Church Do? 


RESOURCES* 


The Christian as Citizen, by John C. Bennett; 
Association Press. $1 

Mixing Religion and Politics, by William 
Muehl; Association Press, $1 

Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy, by 
George F. Thomas; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.75 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











by bigness, publicity, and recognition. In a world 
of competition we jockey for better paying posi- 
tions and the recognition and prestige which they 
often bring to us. We like to gain attention and to 
be near the “top man.” Often the combination of 
circumstances not of our own making is the decid- 
ing factor in our choices. 

So the Ted Tolands felt the pull of a city church 
and asked for such an appointment, turning their 
backs upon the rural churches and the people 
they have loved and who have loved them. 


III. The appeal of the country 


But the country has its appeal too. 

1. Many a young minister stays in a rural 
community because he was raised there and “his 
heart’s in the highland.” He feels that because he 
knows rural people and their customs and philos- 
ophy he belongs there. This is a personal reason 
with me. 

2. What rural people lack in financial re- 
sources they make up in other ways. There is an 
informality and a lack of pretentiousness which 
has its appeal. The mutual aid and neighborliness 
in times of crises has no equal anywhere. As I 
have often said, in a time of a major catastrophe, I 
would be perfectly willing to take my chances and 
sink or swim with the good folks of a rural com- 
munity. I would ask for no greater security. And 
with the land, livestock, and crops, they have 
adequate resources. After World War II in Europe 
the rural areas recovered first. . 
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3. What rural schools may lack in having the 
best of trained teachers, facilities, and curriculum, 
is compensated for by other forms of education. 
(Of course, our rural schools are rapidly being 
up-graded.) But the opportunity of youth to live 
out close to nature, without so much need for 
supervised recreation; their opportunity for a 
certain freedom and the learning of resourceful- 
ness through 4-H club projects which are provided 
even for those children who do not live on a farm 
—these are privileges few city children have. 

4. But by far the largest reason why an in- 
creasing number of young ministers prefer and 
decide to pass up a call to the city is that they 
feel a “call to the rural ministry.” If this is a day 
of specialization, as we are reminded, then why 
not specialize in the rural ministry? I know 
dozens of rural ministers over the country who 
are in the country because of a “call from God.” I 
have taught them in summer schools, talked with 
them, and received letters from them. 

Granted, there is strong appeal to a city ap- 
pointment, but in the country there are people 
too. They are the producers of food. They have 
needs; they are hungry for the gospel. They are 
called “the bulwark of the nation.” How shall 
they hear the gospel, if they have no preacher? 
Just as a person is called as a missionary to a 
certain country or field, willing to undergo hard- 
ships and to deprive himself of many advantages 
available in a more favored area, so is a rural 
minister “called” to people in a rural parish. I 
know whereof I speak—during thirty-two years 
of experience the satisfactions and opportunities 
have grown each year. 


IV. The church’s responsibility in rural areas 


Smith has called our attention to the responsi- 
bility of the whole church for rural areas. He 
writes, “Let the bishops appoint.” In other words, 
instead of city churches calling a minister in 
somewhat of a “self-appointed way,” let the 
bishops and their cabinets study the situations, 
fitting minister to situation, taking into account 
training and ability as well as seniority. Let them 
practice their prerogative and the Methodist tradi- 
tion of appointing each pastor, and let each church 
accept its appointment. 

To do this means that all resources must be 
used. In many conferences a study has been made, 
either on an area basis (as in the Ohio Area) or 
by conference commissions on town and country 
or by the Department of Town and Country of the 
Division of National Missions. 

More of our young men must be interested and, 
if in seminary, must be adequately trained in 
rural church and community methods. They must 
have in-seminary training and experience in 
surveys and parish work. Above all, they must 
feel a real sense of mission to rural areas. 

Then they must receive due recognition within 
their conference, serving on commissions and 
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boards as befits their ability, the same as any 
minister. Most conferences have a minimum-salary 
commission that raises the salary level and in 
which all ministers and churches share. This gives 
a spirit and a sense of brotherhood. But an in- 
creasing number of ministers, from both city and 
country, are beginning to think in terms of a 
basic salary for all ministers within an annual con- 
ference. Many conferences are studying such 
plans; and a few have such plans in operation. 

In our own conference, each four years we have 
recognized some rural minister by electing him as 
our delegate to General Conference. In this way 
the rural church has been represented by its 
rural delegates. 

When we have done these things, as well as 
many others, we will have discharged to a limited 
degree the church’s mission in town and country. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are country churches used as proving 
grounds for young ministers? Does a minister 
have to move to get a promotion? Elaborate. 

2. How can a rural church or a rural circuit 
of churches pay an adequate salary? What does 
your church consider an adequate salary? 

3. What do you think about an expense account 
for your pastor? What should it include? 

4. What size membership do you consider an 
adequate work load for a pastor? What should be 
done if a minister has a circuit with two hundred 
members or less? How often should a minister 
call, and upon whom? 

5. Are the people in your church concerned 
about their minister’s welfare? If they like him, 
what are they doing to keep him? If they don’t like 
him, what should they do? 

6. What are the advantages of a city church? 
of a town or country church? When does the one 
outweigh the other? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize briefly the series of lessons on “The 
Church’s Mission in Town and Country.” What 





Should Our Community Allow 
Alcohol Sales? 


This question is the title of a new attractive 
“pickup” leaflet produced by the General 
Board of Temperance of The Methodist 
Church. 

Designed to stimulate Christian thought 
about the possibility of outlawing alcoholic 
beverages, the pamphlet urges church mem- 
bers to vote against liquor in local option 
campaigns. 

Order from Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C., for $3 
per hundred. 














new concept of the rural church have you re- 
ceived? 

Remind the class, whether they live in the city 
or country, that they should have a real concern 
for rural churches and the welfare of rural people. 
We, as The Methodist Church, have a definite 
responsibility to the town and country churches, 
which often “feed” members into city churches. 


p———The Group in Action 








By EDWIN TEWKSBURY 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: The planning committee will want 
to become familiar with the material for this ses- 
sion in Adult Student. 

The committee responsible for the use of This 
Sustaining Bread will want to understand that this 
filmstrip is to be used as a medium of worship. 
The filmstrip creates images which are the artist’s 
response to the beauty and thoughtfulness of the 
words of the script writer. The use of this filmstrip 
can become one of the most fruitful experiences 
of the class if correctly interpreted and used. 
Help for this interpretation will be found in Adult 
Guide on “The Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country” by Richard Belcher (see page 19). 

Ask one of the group members to report on the 
discussions of previous sessions of the class. Or it 
may be of value to ask three persons to report on 
the three previous sessions—each one reporting on 
one session. 

Another small group from the class may be 
asked to read carefully the material for this ses- 
sion in Adult Student and prepare to speak briefly 

(two or three minutes) on “What is the responsi- 
bility of our church in solving the problems of 
the town and country churches?” 

To begin: This session may begin with the brief 
summary as suggested above. ; 

These reports may be followed by the two- or 
three-minute reports on the question of the 
church’s responsibility in this matter. 

In closing: Showing the filmstrip, This Sustain- 
ing Bread, should bring this session to a close. 
It will be a fitting spiritual climax and experience 
for the members of the group. If it is not possible 
to have the filmstrip, the script may be used as 
a choric reading. The script is printed in Adult 
Guide on “The Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country.” 

If it is not possible to have either the filmstrip 
or the choric reading, then the discussion may be 
concluded with the reading of the final paragraph 
of the Smith material in Adult Student, followed 
by a prayer. 
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By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 7:1-12; Luke 
10: 25-37. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to start your preparation for 
this lesson on Pentecost Sunday by reading the 
article on Whitsunday (or Pentecost), page 198, 
in The International Lesson Annual. 

You will wish to consult the student materials 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and the daily 
treatment of the lesson in Epworth Notes. 

The material in The Interpreter’s Bible on the 
golden rule will give you a strong approach to 
your teaching. 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook 
(Board of Social and Economic Relations, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois; 35 cents) discusses 
the complexities in living the golden rule in our 
modern society. While pages 7-16 deal specifically 
with this theme, the entire booklet will be helpful 
for the total lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. On judging others 
III. On being judged 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to start your lesson by calling 
attention to the very familiar passage we know 





Mr. Picut is pastor, Lakewood Methodist Church, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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June 5: 
Living by the 
Golden Rule 


as the golden rule. However, you will wish to 
explain to your class that this cannot be under- 
stood apart from the rest of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

You will want to have the class read Jesus’ 
parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37). 
You will recall that Jesus gave this parable in 
answer to the young man’s question on what he 
must do to have eternal life. 

You will want to restate the aim of the lesson. 
Each person ought not pass judgment on others 
except in the light of the law of love; he ought 
to consider the importance of living in accordance 
with the golden rule. 

You will wish to put your outline on the chalk 
board for the benefit of the group. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The material in today’s lesson deals with a 
Christian’s relationship with other men. You will 
find that in a sense Jesus did not mean that we 
ought not to judge one another. Rather, he meant 
that we ought not to pass harsh, stern, or hurting 
criticism upon one another. 

Far too often one person condemns another for 
the very things for which he himself is at fault. 
This is what Jesus undoubtedly meant by stating 
that one ought not to attempt to remove a little 
speck or splinter from our brother’s eye, when we 
fail to notice the log or beam in our own eye. 

“Do not give dogs what is holy” is a more dif- 
ficult saying. Since dogs and swine are not capable 
of receiving the gospel, this may be a way of 
saying that the good and holy things of life 
should not be wasted but should be used for the 
work of the Kingdom. 

This is followed by a statement “Ask, and it 
shall be given you.” This seems to indicate that if 
a man asks for something he may expect to receive 
it. However, this passage goes on to say that 
human fathers desire to give good gifts to their 
children. We know that sometimes their judgment 
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of what constitutes good gifts is beyond the under- 
standing of their children. How much more might 
God’s knowledge of what is good be beyond the 
understanding of his children! 

Finally, we ought to treat others in the manner 
in which we would like to be treated. This is the 
golden rule. This we ought to practice, not 
sporadically but constantly and repeatedly, when- 
ever the occasion arises and without thought of 
the cost. The golden rule refers to our relationship 
with other men and is not pertinent to our rela- 
tionship to God. Jesus indicated that our rela- 
tionship to God is a determining factor in all other 
relationships of life. 


II. On judging others 


No one but a recluse can escape having opinions 
about his fellow men. In our complex society we 
repeatedly come in contact with many people, 
with varying backgrounds, philosophies, and ways 
of acting. Forming some kind of judgment is 
unavoidable. 

It is well that the golden rule is being con- 
sidered in the same lesson as “Judge not, that you 
be not judged.” Aren’t they saying much the same 
thing? 

We would want others to look at us with an 
attempt at understanding us. Each one has strong 
points that are to be appreciated and developed. 
Each of us has weak points he is trying to 
strengthen and faults he wishes to overcome. We 
may not always understand ourselves or why we 
do certain things, but we respond to those qualities 
in others that represent what we want to be. 

The Scripture does not say that judgments 
made with Christian love and understanding are 
undesirable. It says, “Whatever you wish that 
men would do to you...” 


III. On being judged 


Filson, in The International Lesson Annual, 
presents an arresting interpretation of 7:1b: “In 
verses 1-2 Jesus does not mean that those who 
judge harshly will be judged harshly by other 
men. This is usually true, but it is not Jesus’ 
point here. He is saying that God will judge a man 
by the spirit the man has shown in judging other 
people. Jesus implies that all men will need merci- 
ful treatment; all have sinned.” 1 

Does not this lesson on the golden rule apply 
most significantly on Pentecost Sunday? Pente- 
cost is the birthday of the church. The early Chris- 
tians witnessed for the truth of God through Jesus 
Christ. They were unafraid to face the judgment 
of their fellow men. 

Note the illustration in Wesley Quarterly 
from Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’s The Mind 
Alive. Here we find that even though a man is 
seeking the Old Testament concept of “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” someone must 





1The International Lesson Annual, 1960, Charles M. Laymon, 


editor. Abingdon Press. 





Philip Gendreau 


“The Sermon on the Mount,” by Gustave Doré 


run the risk of stopping the reciprocal antagonism 
that is set up by tension and misjudgment. This 
is a courageous act on the part of any Christian. 
Only a truly courageous Christian is able to refuse 
to seek vengeance for a wrong. There is no hope 
of remedy in hostility. We must truly love our 
enemy and seek to overcome evil with good, even 
though we may be misunderstood. In such situa- 
tions—as always—God’s judgment, and not that 
of other persons, is the important thing. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In your opinion, is it possible to stop recipro- 
cal antagonism? 

2. Is it possible to live in society according to 
the golden rule? 

3. If the golden rule is to be effective, can we 
be sincere with each other? 

4. How may the application of the golden rule 
resolve conflicts between individuals as well as 
between nations? 

5. Is it possible to put the golden rule into 
practice in our homes? How? 

6. Is it possible for God always to give us what 
we ask? Explain. 
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8. In what ways do our attitudes become our 
standards of judgment? 


In CLOSING 


In closing this lesson you will want to restate 
the golden rule as given in the New Testament. 

You will find it helpful to state once again the 
standards of judgment which are necessary in our 
society. Emphasize those that are in keeping with 
the golden rule. 

You may wish to announce that next Sunday 
the lesson is “The Disciplined Life.” 

You will want to close with a brief prayer for 
all members of your class. Pray that their lives 
might be centered on the golden rule and that by 
doing so their lives may be a true expression of 
the spirit of Christ. 





The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Make your own list of 
modern instances of application of the golden 
rule. Read widely in addition to your church- 
school literature. Group the items of your list 
according to the areas of human relations they 
represent, as labor, industry, home, church, inter- 
national affairs. 

Purpose: The purpose of today’s lesson is to 
lead the class to see the golden rule as a way of 
expressing the life and spirit of Christ. 

Central question: How does the golden rule 
express the life and spirit of Christ? 

Beginning the session: Open with a prayer for 
an understanding of the experience and spirit 
underlying the golden rule. Ask also for courage 
to practice it as understanding is gained. 

Read Matthew 7:1-12 and give a brief interpre- 
tation of the passage. 

Tell the story of the good Samaritan (Luke 
10: 25-37) as if it were the experience of some- 
one you know. Show briefly how this story 
illustrates the basic principle of the golden rule. 
Indicate how it illustrates the meaning of love. 

Procedure: With common ground established, 
start the discussion with a question. You might 
ask, Where have you observed or experienced a 
similar problem? 

After a short period of sharing instances of 
modern applications of the golden rule, divide 
the class into buzz groups of about six members 
each. 

Some topics suggested for the groups are: 





Miss Warp is director of admissions and dean of students, 
Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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1. What implications regarding God’s relation 
to people are found in the golden rule? 

2. What do we show about our regard for 
ourselves by the way we treat other people? 

3. How do we determine who our neighbors 
are? What part does need play in this? 

4. To what extent can the golden rule be used 
in business relations? 

5. Of what values is the golden rule in settling 
disputes among races or nations? 

6. What is our obligation to do good? 

You may wish to use other topics or to add 
some to these suggested. 

Allow fifteen minutes for these discussions. 
Each group should choose a reporter who will 
summarize. 

Reassemble the class and ask for the sum- 
maries. As each is given, allow some time for 
comment, question, and additional information. 

Save the last ten minutes of the class period 
for the group to take a look at their community 
in the light of the discussions. List on the black- 
board their suggestions for putting the golden 
rule into action at home. 

Closing the session: Give a short summary of 
the points brought out in the discussion. Encour- 
age the class to give serious consideration to one 
of the suggested activities for putting the golden 
rule into practice. 

Close with a directed prayer. While the class 
prays silently, you will suggest prayer needs. 
Some of these may be for a truer sense of neigh- 
borliness, for better understanding of love, for 
wisdom to live by the golden rule as insight is 
gained. 

Advance assignment: Select four members of 
the group to serve as an informal panel. One 
should be designated to be the leader. He will 
direct questions to panel members and keep the 
discussion moving toward a purposeful end. 

The other three members will prepare to serve 
as resource persons and discussion stimulators. 

Urge the other class members to prepare also. 

Ask a member to be prepared to lead in the 
opening prayer. 





For Your Reading* 


The Parables of Jesus, by George Buttrick. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.25 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Clovis Chap- 
pell. Abingdon Press, $2 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3 

The Beatitudes, by Hugh Martin. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25 

The Teachings of Jesus, by Harvie Brans- 
comb. Abingdon Press (Apex Book), $1.50 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* There is an old story of a South Carolina local 
preacher who made love the rule of his life. He 
moved into a community where lived a bootlegger 
famous for his contentious spirit. When this 
violent fellow heard he was to have a new neigh- 
bor, he threatened: “If that Methodist gives me 
any trouble, I'll kill him.” 

Naturally, the threat reached the ears of the 
newcomer in the community. So in a variety of 
ways he managed to return good for evil. At last 
the stubborn heart of his neighbor was melted 
and he paid a formal call. 

“I guess you know I said I’d kill you if you 
bothered me,” he said. “But the shoe’s on the 
other foot. You’ve killed me—with kindness. Old 
Man Barnett is dead, and I’m a new man because 
my neighbor just wouldn’t let me alone .. .” 


+ In his famous book, The Tragic Sense of Life 
(published by Peter Smith) , Miguel de Unamuno 
suggests that spiritual love is never cheap or easy. 
Men develop it at its best, he said, only when they 
have been subjected to stresses and sorrows, 
“when through long days they have ploughed 
the stony ground beneath the common yoke of 
a common grief.” That is, in order really to be 
neighbors, men must have suffered together. 


% We sometimes interpret the parable of the good 
Samaritan as though self-love is evil. 

That is not the case, I think. Both Jesus and 
the “lawyer” assume that self-love is deep, funda- 
mental, and ineradicable. It is a mistake to deny 
this function of the ego. Such denial can lead only 
to blindness and hypocrisy. 

Let us recognize self-love and bring it into the 
open. When that is done, it can become a spiritual 
asset as a result of dedicating the whole self to 
God. That kind of morbid religious seeking which 
denies significance of the self is sometimes a 
demonstration of perverted self-love instead of 
a program by which to master it. 


Confronting a crowded street in Chicago, an 
old lady paused. Hesitantly she approached a 
young soldier whose right sleeve was empty. 

“Young man,” she said, “Would you be so kind 
as to help me across the street?” 

“Of course,” he agreed. Taking her arm, he 
guided her safely to the opposite side. 

Her daughter had watched the drama from a 
short distance. “Mother,” she scolded. “You're 
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impossible. You know perfectly well that you 
can cross that street without any help from any- 
body!” 

“That’s right,” the old woman admitted. “But 
I saw that boy standing there with his empty 
sleeve, looking lonesome and useless. When he 
helped me across the street, he felt strong and 
needed. It did him lots more good to do something 
for me, than for me to try to say something kind 
to him!” 


’ You remember the vivid story of Solomon’s 
challenge by two women who quarreled over a 
child. As recorded in 1 Kings 3, it came to a dra- 
matic focus when both insisted that the king 
award the baby to them. 

Solomon called for his sword and ordered that 
the coveted boy be divided in two and half given 
to each woman. 

“Oh, my lord,” one of them cried, “give her the 
living child, and by no means slay it.” 

Few case histories give more vivid support to 
the view that love always defers to a good that 
is larger than self-interest and quarrels. In order 
to truly put the golden rule into practice, all 
thoughts of gaining rewards through it must be 
discarded. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A rule of thumb that the psychologists em- 
ploy is found in the concept of appropriateness. 
How appropriate is the behavior being observed 
in the light of the actual situation? Wherever 
emotion is present that is inappropriate, that is 
out of proportion to what the situation normally 
calls for, then the behavior is considered ab- 
normal. The excess of emotion may be either in 
the direction of too much or too little; in any case, 
it is the inappropriateness of the degree of emo- 
tion that is important. 

One of the situations most likely to call forth 
an inappropriate response involves the psycho- 
logical mechanism of “projection.” A good illus- 
tration of projection is found in Matthew’s com- 
ment about focusing attention on the speck in 
your brother’s eye when there is a log in your 
own. Feelings related to the log in one’s own eye 
are “projected” onto the brother and made a great 
deal of there. The excessive concern over a tiny 
speck in the brother’s eye deflects attention from 
one’s own needs. 





Dr. LESLIE is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Projection is commonly employed wherever 
confronting of one’s own problems is difficult. 
We try to protect our own self-esteem by evading 
the hard fact of personal fault. We avoid self- 
examination by being overly concerned with ex- 
amination of another. We blind ourselves to our 
own needs by becoming greatly concerned over 
the needs of others. When we suspect a fault in 
ourselves, a real temptation is simply to project 
the fault onto another. 

In this process we are aided by the facts but 
distort them. The fact is that we can easily find 
a speck in the brother’s eye. There is a basis for 
our righteous indignation; he should, indeed, take 
care of this defect in his make-up. Because we 
find this basis in fact we easily fool ourselves into 
thinking that our concern for his welfare is 
genuine. The fact of the matter, however, is that 
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our concern for him is only the concern of the 
hypocrite who dares not face himself as he is. 

When we understand how easily projection 
functions, however, we are given a hint toward 
self-understanding. Since the maintenance of self- 
esteem is so crucially important, and since recog- 
nition of personal failing is so very difficult, we 
need hints into the maneuvers that we carry out 
as protective devices. 

One of the best hints into the mechanism of 
projection is found wherever excessive feelings 
are identified. Wherever our feelings are very 
strong, wherever they are out of proportion when 
compared with the feelings of others whom we 
know to be well-integrated and effective persons, 
then we need to suspect ourselves and at least 
raise the question of how much we are using the 
device of projection. 


The Disciplined Life 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 7:13-14; Luke 
15: 11-32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is centered on the responsibility of 
a Christian to live a disciplined life. 

As you prepare to teach, you will want to read 
the material in The International Lesson Annual. 
Here you will find excellent lesson illustrations. 
The lesson material in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, and the daily treatments of the lesson 
in Epworth Notes are excellent in content. 

The commentary on the Scripture in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible will give you added insights. 

See also the additional resources suggested on 
page 34. 

As you prepare this lesson on the disciplined 
life, you will find it worth while to read portions 
of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The passage 
on Christian walking the narrow way toward the 
Eternal City is in keeping with the lesson. 
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It will be helpful to state the aim of the lesson 
in your own words. It may be to help adults 
recognize the true meaning of a disciplined life 
and. to realize God’s love and concern for all peo- 
ple. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Obedience, a test of discipleship 
III. The return to discipline 
IV. Victory through disciplined living 


To BEGIN 


You may want to start this lesson by mention- 
ing that great parable from literature Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by John Bunyan. Although in prison 
twice, his faith never wavered, nor did his disci- 
plined life falter. You may wish the class to dis- 
cuss this parable briefly in the light of the lesson. 

It would be well for the class to consider the 
meaning of discipline. Far too often individuals 
think of discipline as punishment. In this lesson 
we are thinking of a disciplined life as one that is 
controlled by Christian principles. 

A disciplined Christian life will be based upon 
Jesus’ teachings and will be totally committed to 
following him. One’s religion involves all phases 
of one’s life. Self-denial will be required in many 
areas of life and thought. If one’s religion costs 
nothing more than a weekly contribution of 
money, it will mean little in the individual’s life 
or in the work of the Kingdom. 
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How To PRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Jesus taught his disciples that discipline is es- 
sential to living an abundant life. 

The passage in Matthew 7:13-14 indicates that 
life must have discipline. God’s forgiveness and 
consistent love do not release a Christian from 
discipline. 

Jesus indicates that a Christian must have a 
goal in life, for the choice of a goal will largely 
determine the road that will be traveled. A life 
disciplined to doing the will of God will lead one 
to God. An undisciplined life will lead one to 
ruin and destruction. 

In this chapter Jesus uses three parables: the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost son. His message 
in these parables brought a new hope and a new 
faith to his listeners. 

In the parable of the lost son Jesus pointed out 
that the older son was not in sympathy with his 
father. He could not understand the father’s action 
toward his brother. Similarly many Jewish 
leaders were out of sympathy with God and 
could not understand God as Father. 

This parable more often is called the parable 
of the prodigal son. It illustrates clearly the im- 
portance of the disciplined life. The division of 
the inheritance between the sons was true to Jew- 
ish custom. After having spent his money in loose 
living, the young man was forced to a way of life 
that for him was humiliating and degrading. 

When he came to himself, he arose and went to 
his father. This is the key to the entire parable. 
His father welcomed him home. He forgave him 
and made him feel loved and wanted once again. 

God welcomes the sinner who turns back to the 
family of God. His love and forgiveness are avail- 
able to all men. 


II. Obedience, a test of discipleship 


In our consideration of a life disciplined in a 
Christian manner, we will note that the first re- 
quirement is obedience to God. This was the test 
of the early, disciples. Their willingness to follow 
Jesus’ teachings was far more important than 
their family background, their social standing in 
the community, or other considerations. 

When Jesus gave the disciples a choice, it was 
between obedience to God’s will and disobedience. 
Discipline and obedience meant eternal life. Dis- 
obedience meant spiritual destruction and phys- 
ical ruin. 

In the matter of obedience, motivation should 
be one of love for God and a desire to please him 
and not one of fear. A Christian is honest, not 
because he fears the consequences of dishonesty, 
but because honesty is God’s will. He lives a 
moral life, not because he is afraid of the stigma 
of immorality, but because he knows that im- 


morality is disobedience to the will of God. Obedi- 


ence to God’s will is a test of discipleship. 












LESSON>o HISTORY 
“LET US CONDUCT OURSELVES 


_ BECOMINGLY AS IN THE DAY, 
NOT IN REVELING AND 


DRUNKENNESS,NOT IN DEBAUCH- 
ERY AND LICENTIOUSNESS, NOT 
IN QUARRELING AND JEAL- 


OUSY. BUT PUT ON THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST.” 








Artist, William Fay 


“The Nature of Christian Discipline” in Wes- 
ley Quarterly will be helpful at this point in the 
discussion. 


III. The return to discipline 


Any person who wanders from the Way may 
rejoice in the knowledge that God will welcome 
him back. Jesus illustrated this truth in the para- 
ble of the prodigal son. 

You will recall that after the prodigal , left 
home, he went into a far country and spent his 
inheritance in living an immoral life. He soon 
discovered the true nature of this kind of life— 
misery, unhappiness, loneliness, degradation. 
Realizing that his deplorable situation was of his 
own making, he was truly repentant. Taking stock 
of the situation, he decided it called for a drastic 
solution. He admitted he had been wrong and was 
ready to do a complete turnabout. He arose and 
went to his father in humility and repentance. 

The prodigal son approached his father, and his 
father met him halfway. As we seek God, we find 
that God has been seeking us. 


IV. Victory through disciplined living 


A life disciplined by Christian principles finds 
the way opened and leading to an abundant life. 

“Through the habits of Christian devotion God 
gives us the power of living daily under the in- 
spiration of our highest and holiest moments, and 
he gives the power that comes from a complete 
commitment. Through discipline he opens up the 
great passages of the Bible until the soul finds 
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the element for which it was created—namely, the 
love of Christ. 

“So we ... need to recover in this age the 
mighty disciplines of the spiritual life which 
are so vital a part of our Wesleyan heritage. When 
it is time to study our Sunday-school lessons, we 
are to do it—television program or no television 
program. And at regular times we are to teach our 
children to study theirs. For we are to understand 
what the Bible is all about. When the doors of 
the church are open, we are to be there. When 
asked to serve, we are to see the high privilege of 
it and respond accordingly. When asked to give, 
we are to do it joyfully and liberally. We are to 
pray, just as Jesus prayed, at regular times.” ! 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways is self-discipline essential to a 
Christian life? 

2. What is the goal of a disciplined life? 

3. Why ought a Christian be obedient to the 
will of God? 

4. How do Jesus’ teachings help Christians live 
disciplined lives? 

5. What areas of our life ought to be disciplined 
more than at present? 

6. In what ways is a disciplined life appealing 
to a spiritually sensitive person? 

7. Wherein does prayer enter the disciplined 
life? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to review the important aspects 
of disciplined living. Discuss the meaning of 
obedience to the will of God. 

You may wish to restate the aim of the lesson. 
It will be helpful to close with a moment of 
prayer, directed toward the appeal of a disciplined 
life for each member of your class. 

It will be helpful to announce that the lesson 
for next week will be on “Bearing Good Fruits.” 
This is an outgrowth of a disciplined life. 


1 From Major Methodist Beliefs, by Mack B. Stokes, The Method- 
we a House. Copyright 1955, 1956 by Pierce and Washa- 
augh. 


fT he Group in Action 





By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Assign topics which 
panel members should prepare. Even though they 
will not prepare speeches, they will want to think 
through the lesson material so as to guide the dis- 
cussion and stimulate it. 

Suggested questions for panelists are: (1) What 
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is the basic motivation for self-discipline? (2) 
How does Jesus’ practice of self-discipline suggest 
its importance to Christian living? (3) What can 
the class do to promote temperance among church 
members and within the community? Other sug- 
gested questions are given in Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to show 
the nature of self-discipline and its necessity for 
Christian living. 

Central question: Why is self-discipline neces- 
sary to the Christian life? 

Beginning the session: Begin today with sing- 
ing hymn 376 in The Methodist Hymnal. Ask the 
class member previously designated to lead the 
opening prayer. 

Read the Scripture lesson from Matthew 7: 13- 
14 and Luke 15:11-24. Give a brief interpretation 
of each passage. 

Ask the informal panel to take their places at 
the front of the room. Make a preliminary state- 
ment emphasizing the topic of this lesson, its place 
in the unit, and its relation to a temperance em- 
phasis. Then ask the chairman to take charge of 
the discussion. 

Procedure: The chairman will introduce the 
subject. He may wish to refer to the section in 
Wesley Quarterly, “Discipline Without Purpose.” 
This material will make a good beginning for the 
topics to be discussed. 

The topics should be brought up in turn. The 
panel member assigned responsibility for each one 
will be the resource persen and will stimulate dis- 
cussion. 

At the outset, the chairman should emphasize 
that the panel members should not have prepared 
speeches. Each one will make a statement or ask 
a question designed to provoke discussion. The 
chairman may do this as he introduces the panel 
members. 

The students’ material in both Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly should be drawn upon. This 
will help keep the discussion from wandering 
afield. The chairman will need to be alert to this 
possibility. 

At the end of twenty minutes the chairman 
should close the discussion with a summary. The 
leader may make a few comments if he feels they 
are needed. 

Reserve ten minutes for sharing class thinking 
and ideas on group activity with relation to some 
phase of the liquor problem. This sharing should 
point toward some group action. They may wish 
to form study committees to gather data con- 
cerning the local problem and to study possible 
solutions. If such studies have already been made, 
the group may want to make plans for working 
toward proposed solutions. 

Closing the session: Close with a period of silent 
prayer in which each member may dedicate him- 
self more fully to the practice of Christian self- 
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discipline. This dedication should be made with 
regard to each member, both as an individual and 
as a responsible member of society. 

Advance assignment: Call attention to next 
Sunday’s lesson, “Bearing Good Fruits.” Intro- 
duce this lesson as being a logical follow-up for 
the Beatitudes, which name qualities for Kingdom 
citizenship. 

Urge the class to study their materials in prepa- 
ration for participating in a symposium. 

Choose four members of the class to serve as 
panelists for the symposium. See pages 42-43 for 
suggested topics. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ One of the most influential books of the times, 
Jeremy Taylor’s The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying, had fully as much to do with disciplined 
living as with victorious dying. First issued in 
1651, it includes this provocative word to parents: 

“The man that designs his son to honor and to 
triumphs, to consular dignities, and presidencies 
of councils, loves to see him pale with study, or 
panting with labor, hardened with sufferings, or 
eminent by dangers.” 


’ Whether we deliberately set out to do so or not, 
we can’t help acknowledging the goal on which 
our eyes are fastened. If we do not acknowledge 
God, we will acknowledge some little god or gods 
to whom our lives are subject. And we do so with- 
out saying a word. 

At Midway Airport in Chicago, one dreary 
February afternoon, the entire concourse was 
dominated by one woman. She was a real eye- 
stopper—green shoes, fashionable purple dress, 
huge yellow handbag, platinum hair. 

Very brown from weeks in Florida or the 
Caribbean, she was at least seventy years old. Her 
years showed clearly in her face; heavily lined 
and hard with an intangible hardness, it spoke 
volumes about her goals and loyalties. 


% The Ascent of Mount Carmel (Doubleday), 
famous devotional book by Saint John of the 
Cross, warns that men who would bear fruit in 
the Kingdom must submit to tilling the soul’s soil. 
Our desires must be mastered through disciples, 
says the Spanish mystic. Until we are harsh in 
conquering worldly desires, it is useless to re- 
double our efforts. To do so is like doubling the 
quantity of seed used in planting a crop—while 
tossing such seeds upon unplowed ground. 


Every time you or I start on a trip, the first , 


step is selection of a specific goal. 


Any time you go into a hotel or apartment 
house or office building of any size, you focus your 
eyes on the elevator indicator to see whether it is 
going up or down. 

The average person may pause only once in a 
year to glance at an indicator saying whether he 
is going up or down in the spiritual quest. We 
concentrate on physical movements, watch maps 
and guides and indicators, but by-pass the much 
harder task of watching spiritual indicators. 


’ Lecturing at Konigsberg in 1775, philosopher 
Immanuel Kant insisted: 

“Man must be disciplined, for he is by nature 
raw and wild.” 


’ Our bathroom needs a coat of fresh paint. 
There are spots where the paint is off down to the 
wood. As best I can tell, there have been at least 
five coats of paint and enamel. 

To cover with fresh enamel will leave such 
spots far from right. In order to get this bathroom 
really fresh, we must scrape off five old coats be- 
fore putting on a single new one. 

So it is with the spiritual life. To cover the 
results of my self-centeredness with a thin coat of 
piety will not do the job. I need to be sandpapered 
with discipline before a covering of forgiveness 
can make me really clean. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Avoidance of discipline is a common feature in 
most of our lives. We dislike facing requirements, 
whether they are traffic rules or work demands or 
health needs. We chafe against restraints on our 
freedom and look with longing on more care-free 
life in greener pastures. We resent the hard facts 
of life that remind us of the “sweat, toil, and 
tears” that are involved in any worth-while 
achievement. We want the new life without going 
through the narrow gate. 

There is a sense, tog, in which we are unpre- 
pared for the disciplined life. Growing up in an 
age in which expressiveness has been emphasized, 
in which “freedom to be oneself” has been a catch- 
word, in which self-expression and self-realization 
are still popular goals, we are tempted to eliminate 
discipline as a factor of any significance. When 
parents are encouraged to let each child develop 
his own style of life, when young people are urged 
to find the vocation that fits their own unique 
abilities, when adults are influenced toward ex- 
pressing their undeveloped selves, there seems to 
be little room left for discipline. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that the 
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very permissiveness that our twentieth-century 
culture has encouraged is dependent on a clear 
structure in which to function. Permissiveness be- 
comes anarchy unless it is set off in clearly defined 
limits. Even in the most permissive therapeutic 
clinics there are limits that are carefully adherred 
to (as, for example, prohibiting violence toward 
the therapist). 

Indeed, it is only when the outer limits are 
clear that permissiveness can function with any 
effectiveness. The very clarifying of the limits 
(setting the structure) allows for a freedom from 
restraint as long as the limits are observed. 

It is to be noted, too, that the major tool cf the 
therapeutic world in working toward recovery of 
emotionally ill persons is a gradual confrontation 
of reality. The closer a person comes to emotional 
health, the greater the restraints that are placed 
on his freedom. The measure of health is the de- 
gree to which a person can accept the inner disci- 
pline required for meeting life on its own terms— 
for facing the demands of the narrow and hard 
way. 
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The whole thrust of the developmental view of 
personality growth is not to eliminate discipline in 
the interests of permissiveness. It is to permit 
free expression of unique individuality in an 
atmosphere that first provides complete accept- 
ance and then aids in developing an inner disci- 
pline that can accept ever-increasing limits. 

Another way of putting the same thought is to 
say that suffering is an inevitable part of the 
growth process. Growing is hard and always in- 
volves suffering of one kind or another. 

The greatest living psychologist, Carl Jung, 
claims that neurosis is a substitute for suffering, 
that some choose to become neurotic rather than 
to suffer the pain of living out their own potential. 
Speaking of man’s need to develop his inner self 
Jung writes: “His environment cannot give him 
as a gift that which he can win for himself only 
with effort and suffering.” ! 

Or, as Jesus put it, “The gate is narrow and the 
way is hard, that leads to life.” 


1The Undiscovered Self, by Carl Jung. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 7: 15-23; 25: 31- 
46; Luke 13:6-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson, you will want to 
think in terms of individuals who have been in- 
fluences for good in your community. These 
would be true prophets: men and women who 
have borne good fruits. 

Undoubtedly your minister would be a good 
resource person for this lesson. He would know of 
people in the church who have served in humble 
but effective ways. 

Your own meditation as you prepare this lesson 
will be important. 

You will want to state the aim of the lesson 
in your own words. Your goal is to help the class 
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understand how the real character of a person’s 
faith is expressed in his everyday life, not merely 
in the words he speaks or phrases he quotes. 

You will find the students’ material very help- 
ful: the discussions in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly and the daily lessons in Epworth Notes. 
The International Lesson Annual is also helpful. 
Do not overlook the scriptural interpretation of 
these passages in The Interpreter’s Bible. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Doing the will of God 
III. The patience of God 
IV. The test of Christian character 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to start your lesson by asking 
class members to mention some “good fruit” borne 
by the lives of people they know. Undoubtedly 
there are many in your community who are 
known more for their deeds rather than for their 
words. Why are the deeds so important? What 
do they reveal about the individual? 

You may then wish to indicate the relation of 
fruit-bearing to the problem of recognizing true 
and false leaders in religion. 
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How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


These selections of Scripture indicate that Jesus 
emphasized deeds rather than words as a true in- 
dication of faith. He warned against false proph- 
ets. He gave his followers a criteria by which to 
judge between false and true prophets. They 
would be known by their fruits. 

Jesus used the illustration of a tree and its fruit. 
Good fruit is evidence of a sound, healthy tree. 
But a diseased tree does not bear good fruit. The 
quality of the fruit is consistent with the quality 
of the tree that produces it. 

So it is with people. A person who is morally 
and spiritually healthy lives a good life and does 
good deeds. The opposite is also true. By their 
fruits men are known. 

Jesus also indicates that a tree that does not 
bear good fruit loses its right to a place in the 
vineyard. It will be destroyed eventually. Does 
this happen to false leaders? 

Jesus always insisted that a person’s heart must 
be right. Pious words and platitudes are not the 
evidence of a genuinely sincere person. A person 
who calls upon God in word but not in spirit is a 
false leader. 

Jesus gave us the parable of the barren fig tree. 
Even after three years of nurture, it did not pro- 
duce fruit. Although it seemed hopeless, the vine- 
dresser gave the fig tree another chance. This 
parable indicates the patience God displays in 
dealing with man and his weaknesses. It also in- 
dicates that a day of reckoning will come. 


II. Doing the will of God 


Jesus indicated that he who did the will of God 
would prove himself through his deeds. Doing the 
will of God is necessary if our lives are to bear 
good fruit. 

You may wish to mention that it may be diffi- 
cult for us always to know whether we are doing 
God’s will. We must be willing to scrutinize our 
own lives according to our understanding of Jesus’ 
teaching and his Spirit. We must be willing to 
discipline our lives by Christian principles, else 
we too may prove to be false prophets. 

You may wish to use the illustration from Wes- 
ley Quarterly about the “witch hunt” of a decade 
ago. Recall the declaration made by a senator of 
the United States that seven thousand ministers 
of the Christian church were known to be Com- 
munists or “fellow travelers.” But church people 
knew their pastors by their fruits, and they did 
not panic. These men of God were faithfully doing 
their Father’s will as they understood it. They 
were identified as his servants. 

There were false prophets, however, who 
joined the crusade to stir up discord among 
church people. They denounced fellow ministers 
and other churches as communistic. In most cases, 
however, it was the people not associated with 
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the church who believed these charges against the 
ministry. The clergymen were known by their 
fruits and were ultimately exonerated of the false 
and irresponsible charges. 

Fortunately, there is a simple test to be used 
when charges are directed against a Christian 
leader. Is he doing the will of God? More easily 
discernible by others is his influence in the lives 
of his fellow men. He shall be known by his fruits. 


III. The patience of God 


Luke 13:6-9 calls our attention to another 
aspect of our relationship to God. How. long can 
we expect a forgiving God to wait for his children 
to produce lives that bear good fruit? 

“Suppose Jesus should occupy the pulpit of 
our church next Sunday morning. And suppose he 
spoke frankly to us! Would it be possible that he 
might tell the story of the fig tree—translating it 
into modern terms? 

“Suppose, for example, that he came up the 
street and made a mental note of all the beautiful 
cars parked outside the church and then entered 
and listened to the sermon on missions. Then 
imagine that he took one of the collection plates 
and passed it down our pew, noting how the peo- 
ple gave. 

“We can wonder if he might say, ‘Three years 
I came seeking fruit and have found none. Cut it 
down!’ 
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“Or suppose he walked through the slums of 
the city on his way to the church and then found 
us in our house of worship unconcerned! 

“What would all this do to the patience of 
God?” ! 


IV. The test of Christian character 


You will want to point out that a yardstick 
of measurment of character is the good fruits of 
one’s life. A Christian is known by his deeds. Paul 
describes the fruit of the Spirit as “love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control.” 

Not only must we bear good fruit, but also we 
must be a means of multiplying the number of 
citizens of the Kingdom. 

When Jesus said, “I am the vine, you are the 
branches,” he indicated an interrelatedness. A 
Christian reveals his identity by his close rela- 
tionship to Christ, the vine. 

Palmer, in Wesley Quarterly, says “In order 
for our lives to be fruitful, ... we must be willing 
to accept the inconvenience and the pain of prun- 
ing. Again and again the New Testament tells us 
that we are to accept trouble as the means by 
which God can help us become more Christlike.” 

There are times when our joy is turned to sor- 
row. Sometimes difficulty overtakes us; problems 
may be too great for our individual solution; our 
faith may be shaken. Yet from these moments of 
failure may come wisdom; from pain, courage; 
from difficulties, skill; from burdens, strength; 
from sorrow, compassion. Such experiences may 
be the means of our spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the fruits by which one is known 
as a Christian? 

2. Is it possible for a man to live in sin while 
proclaiming righteousness? 

3. How may we test the sincerity of a religious 
leader? of a member of the church? 

4. Name some tests of character. 

5. How can Christians decide what is true or 
false in a secular world? 

6. How can the parable of the vine and the 
branches be applied today? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close your lesson by once 
again stating the aim of the lesson. You will find 
that it will be helpful to close your lesson with 
prayer. Direct the thoughts of your class toward 
the kind of life which bears good fruit—the deeds 
by which a Christian is known. 

You may wish to point out that the lesson for 
next week will be entitled “Heeding Christ’s 
Teachings.” It will conclude the lessons for this 
quarter. 


1 Roy L. Smith in The Internat‘onal Lesson Annual 1960, edited 
by Charles M. Laymon, Abingdon Press, page 221. 
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pf The Group in Action 





By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask the class to read all 
the Scripture passages included in today’s lesson. 
These are Matthew 7:15-23; 25:31-46; Luke 13: 
6-9. Ask them to make a list of evidences of fruit- 
bearing that they consider distinctive marks of a 
Christian. 

Prepare to give an interpretation of the pas- 
sages printed for today. 

Assign the topics for presentation by the sym- 
posium panel. They will have major responsibility 
for conducting the class. Let the leader serve as 
panel moderator. 

Purpose: Today’s purpose is to show how we 
may distinguish true from false in religion and 
how individual Christians may grow and achieve 
in fruit-bearing. 

Central question: How can Christians distin- 
guish between true and false ideas relative to 
Christian faith? 

Beginning the session: Read aloud the Scrip- 
ture passages printed in the lesson materials. 
Give an interpretation of them. 

For a group hymn, use “O Master, Let Me 
Walk With Thee,” (The Methodist Hymnal, 259). 
While the hymn is being sung, the panel may take 
their places around the table provided for them. 
They may want a blackboard for presenting out- 
lines of talks or for emphasizing points. Each 
speaker should have ten minutes. 

Procedure: The following suggestions are pro- 
vided for the speakers if they wish to use them. 
They may want to make their own outlines. 

The first speaker may discuss the marks of a 
true prophet or teacher. Adult Student and Wes- 
ley Quarterly will be helpful on this topic. 

Basis for approach to this presentation might be 
Weaver’s statement in Adult Student that false 
prophets are not insincere, but self-deceived. The 
danger of ignorant conscientiousness should be 
emphasized. 

The speaker should give a check list of dis- 
tinguishing marks of a true prophet or teacher. 
These will be such characteristics as faith, sincere 
concern for people, love, moral and ethical con- 
sistency. 

For the second speaker, the topic may be the 
good fruits that a Christian life will bear. He may 
profitably speak of these fruits with relation to 
familiar situations. Some fruits to be mentioned 
are understanding, lack of prejudice, generosity, 
kindness, brotherliness. The speaker may add 
others. 
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The third panelist may show what we can do 
about discrepancies between statements of faith 
and actual practice. For example, we can prac- 
tice faithful, steady loyalty to Christ in every 
situation. We can cultivate selfless love, which is 
a must for every Christian fruit-bearer. We can 
work diligently to come as near as we can to what 
God expects of us. 

The fourth speaker may give practical sugges- 
tions on individual and group practices that are 
challenged by the parable of the barren fig tree. 

Social and racial exclusiveness and discrimi- 
nation would be one such practice. Taking eco- 
nomic advantage of people might be another. Still 
another might be lack of concern for the health, 
welfare, and general well-being of needy people 
the world around. 

Use the remaining time in the period for ques- 
tions and answers. Questions may be directed 
to the leader, individual panelists, or the whole 
panel. 

Closing the session: Close with a prayer for 
guidance in action on insights gained. 

Advance assignment: Indicate that next Sunday 
we end a twelve-week series on marks of citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God. That lesson will deal 
with putting these principles into practice. 

Ask the class to review the Beatitudes and the 
related parables. Ask them to read their lesson 
material and any lesson helps they may have. 

Plan to use group work in presenting the les- 
son. 


m—PFrom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is far easier to say the words, “Abide in me,” 
than to recognize their import. 

In order to abide, I must live for a long period 
in a state of mind such that I am oriented toward 
God through Christ. 

One meeting is not enough! 

Even a six-week period of summer enthusiasm 
is not enough. There must be prolonged and in- 
timate contact between the human soul and the 
Savior, if good fruit is to be borne. 

Mature fruit does not follow a few hours after 
buds begin to swell. Give God time to work in 
your life, and be patient with the slowness with 
which he changes lives of other persons. 


t As reported in Luke’s Gospel, the challenge 
of Jesus comes to a climax in a stern warning. 
For the steward is told to cut down the fig tree 


if it bears no fruit after a year of special cultiva- 
tion. ; 








God’s patience is inexhaustible in certain re- 
spects. He seeks the lost; he welcomes repentance, 
even at the last hour. 

But there are some things God cannot do for 
us, because he has given us freedom and respon- 
sibility. He cannot make us choose to strive for 
spiritual fruit. That must be our own decision. 

But when a person persistently chooses to shut 
God out, his patience reaches an end. We can- 
not know just when God’s patience will be ex- 
hausted, but we can recognize that no one of 
us actually has “all the time there is” in which to 
bear fruit. 


’ A certain class of young adults engaged in 
a heated discussion of the judgment of God. One 
woman scoffed at the whole notion of eternal 
punishment as “long out of date.” 

Her comment drew quick and heavy fire from 
class members, one of whom insisted that “the 
idea of justice demands an eternal hell for a 
person like Hitler, who killed 4,000,000 Jews for 
the sake of his political ambitions.” 

Heads nodded around the room. 

“Christians disagree on this question,” the 
teacher pointed out. “But it is significant that 
those crying loudest for a fiery hell always see it 
as a place for the notoriously and violently evil— 
and not for persons like us whose sins are ‘little’ 
ones confined to home, community, and church.” 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A legitimate criticism of much that is written 
in the current psychological world concerning the 
place of religion in life is that the stress is on 
the roots of the matter rather than on the fruits. 
Psychology has tended to study the origins of re- 
ligious belief in early childhood to a neglect of 
the study of the function of religious belief in 
adult life. The result has been (as with Freud) to 
see religion often as only the extension of wishful 
thinking, a projection into the outer world of the 
childlike desire for an all-powerful father (that 
is, the concept of God). 

To be sure, all too often religion has become 
only an illusion, a search for wish-fulfillment in 
some future life for satisfactions unobtainable in 
this life. Nor is religion wholly free from the valid 
claim of being infantile-like in its turning from 
dealing with the realities of lfe to an unhealthy 
dependence on a God who is expected to solve 
man’s problems. 

Indeed, the psychological world that criticizes 


| traces of childlike belief in adult faith helps us 
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become more alert to the need for a maturing of 
faith just as one matures in all other aspects of his 
emotional and spiritual life. A conscience that 
insists on seeing the world in the black and white 
terms of early childhood will make impossible the 
more accepting and qualifying attitude of mature 
adulthood where understanding tempers con- 
demnation. In such cases an immature religion is 
exercising bondage, can be an opiate, and is really 
an illusion. 

Moreover, the psychological world helps us see 
how religious beliefs have their origin in child- 
hood, how the emotional set of a child has a great 
influence on how, as an adult, he will be able to 
understand himself, his world, and his God. The 
religious world is indebted to the psychological 
world for the stress that psychology makes on the 
determining effect of early childhood on person- 
ality growth. 

We know, for example, that the foundation for 
an adventuresome approach to life, based on a 
confident trust in God and in his people, is the 
result of a life lived within the bonds of an ac- 
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cepting and understanding and forgiving love. 
Through such a love a child senses that the world 
and the significant people in his life support him 
in his efforts at exploration and growth. 

But when the psychological world insists on 
tracing all religious faith back to childhood ex- 
periences, then we must take sharp exception. 
Gordon Allport, a contemporary psychologist who 
sees the positive value of a mature religious faith, 
points to the fallacy in psychological thinking in 
these words: 

“The fallacy lies in fixing attention on certain 
selected roots and never considering the fruits, and 
in confusing the content that sometimes gets into 
religious consciousness with the intent that is the 
essence of religion.” ! 

The point is that for religion to be understood 
in its healthy aspect there must be positive demon- 
stration of its fruits. Except as a mature faith ap- 
propriates worthwhile goals and demonstrates a 
productive movement toward those goals, it opens 
itself to valid criticism as being unhealthy. 





1“The Roots of Religion,’”?’ Advent Paper No. 1 (135 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts), 
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The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 7: 24-29; 21: 28- 
32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson, you will 
note that it is the conclusion for this quarter 
wherein we have emphasized the standards of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. This lesson 
deals with the application of Jesus’ teachings in 
our society. 

Ask yourself this question, In what ways have 
I heeded the teachings of Christ in my own life? 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


How effective have the members of the class been 
in heeding these teachings? This lesson could 
be very important in the lives of the members. 

You will find it helpful to think about the aim 
of the lesson. An understanding of your goal is 
important. 

It will be invaluable to you to have time in 
your preparation for periods of quiet meditation, 
that your own spirit may be more nearly at one 
with the spirit of Christ. 

The students’ periodicals provide excellent re- 
source material. The lessons in Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly and the concise treatments 
in Epworth Notes are available for your use. The 
interpretation of the Scripture passages in The 
Interpreter’s Bible will give you added insights. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. “To serve the present age” 
III. “My calling to fulfill” 


To BEGIN 
You will want to indicate that this lesson is the 
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conclusion of the thirteen lessons on the “Marks 
of Citizenship in the Kingdom of God.” It will 
naturally be one of summation of the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount. You will want to al- 
low enough time for the members of the group to 
make some conclusions on their own. 

You will find it helpful to indicate that this 
lesson deals with the application of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. How may we apply the teachings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to our daily lives? This lesson 
ought to inspire everyone to give a continuing 
witness to Jesus’ teachings. 

It will be helpful if you start your lesson with 
the discussion suggested in The International Les- 
son Annual, page 229. The excuse that so many 


persons give for not becoming Christian is that . 


we who profess Christianity are no different than 
anyone else. This, of course, is not the truth of 
the matter. Refer to last week’s lesson and its 
emphasis on the relation of Jesus’ teachings to the 
good fruits of a Christian life. Our task is to close 
the gap between the belief and the practice, be- 
tween the word and the deed. 

You will want to state the lesson aim. Impress 
upon your class the necessity for practicing Je- 
sus’ teachings. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture selections for this lesson indicate 
the importance not only of hearing the commands 
of Christ, but also of following them. In these 
parables hearing is important, but the emphasis is 
placed upon doing. Once again Jesus’ words are 
active words. 

The man who built his house upon solid rock 
was wise because he built for the future. He 
knew that when the rains came, the water would 
quickly run off the hills of Palestine and become 
flood waters. The winds and the torrents could 
not collapse his house because it was solidly 
built on a firm foundation. His actions were in 
accord with what he had learned about good 
foundations and well-built houses. 

On the other hand, the foolish man did not plan 
for the future. He built upon sand, without a 
stable foundation. Poorly built, his house could 
not withstand the pressures that played upon it 
at times. Strength for meeting personal crisis 
comes from a strong faith in God and his love. 

The parable of the two sons speaks to our gen- 
eration. The first son refused to go to work for 
his father in the vineyard. Later he changed his 
mind and did as his father had directed. 

The second son readily agreed to go and do the 
work as his father requested. Then he failed to 
act on the agreement. 

Jesus suggested that the man who repents is 
the one who does the will of God even though 
he may have declined to respond to that will at 
first. Even tax collectors and harlots come into 











the Kingdom before those who give verbal assent 
to the teachings of Christ but fail to put them 
into practice. 


II. “To serve the present age” 


As Christians the challenge of the cross is al- 
ways before us. Following Christ and his way 
is often very difficult, especially in present-day 
society. But the rewards for heeding the teachings 
of Christ are so far beyond the imagination of any 
of us, that the goal is worth the attempt. 

When the way of the cross is presented as an 
easy way, it loses meaning. 

In the same fashion church membership can 
lose meaning and become merely an empty form. 

To serve the present age is to put into practice 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. A Chris- 
tian ought to challenge the world with such a dar- 
ing witness that others will heed the teachings 
of Christ. 

Jesus knew the law and the prophets. He lived 
according to the principles of the prophets, but 
he did not allow tradition to limit his horizons. 
He could speak with authority because his life 
expressed the spirit of God. _ 

And so it should be with us. We are serving the 
present age when we fulfill the requirements of 
the kingdom of God that are found in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. We must be doers as well as 
hearers of the Word. 


III. “My calling to fulfill” 


Men are called to Christian commitment in this 
generation as well as in the first century. Christ 
calls persons to build their lives upon his teach- 
ings. 

You may want to use the illustration in Wesley 
Quarterly regarding a young man attending a 
Methodist youth institute. He would slip out of 
his room at night after “lights out.” He would 
walk along a ledge of the building until he came 
to the fire escape. Then he would wander about 
the grounds, much to the consternation of his 
counselors. | 

Later this youth entered the ministry. The min- 
ister who had discovered the young man’s way 
of escaping from the dormitory was present at his 
ordination. He prayed that the young man might 
be a courageous minister who would not fail “to 
walk a ledge at night” for God. 

Each one of us is called to be a courageous wit- 
ness to the Christian way of life in spite of mis- 
understandings, prejudice, oppositions, and other 
difficulties that he may face. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways is it necessary to be courageous 
for Christ in our generation? 
2. How may we be continual witnesses for 


. Christ? 


3. Is it possible to accept the teachings of Jesus 
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“The rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house, 
but it did not fall, because it had been founded on the rock.”—Matthew 7:25. 


without being fully committed to them? Explain. 

4. By what authority did Jesus teach? 

5. How may we follow Jesus in our generation 
with its speed of living and its laxity of ethical 
concepts? 

6. How may we truly take up the cross as we 
follow Jesus? 

7. Is it possible to be a Christian and “play it 
safe’? Explain your answer. 

8. In what ways may we heed the teachings of 
Christ? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to close this lesson on “Heeding 
Christ’s Teachings” by indicating that this con- 
cludes the studies on the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is also the conclusion of the quarter centered 
on “Marks of Citizenship in the Kingdom of God.” 
The next quarter will be on the subject “The 
Century of Great Prophets.” 

You will want to bring about some kind of sum- 
mary of the thirteen lessons of this quarter. 

The hymn, “To Serve the Present Age” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 287) may be read or sung by 
the group. 

It would be worth while to close this session 
with a prayer. Pray that each person in the class 
will heed the teachings of Christ and be a doer 
as well as a hearer. 
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The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Review the preceding 
lessons of the quarter to see this group of Jesus’ 
teachings as a whole. You will want also to recap- 
ture a feeling of the authoritativeness with which 
he spoke. 

Use several sources of interpretation for this 
lesson in addition to those provided in your les- 
son helps. The Interpreter’s Bible and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual will be especially useful. 

Select four class members to serve as leaders 
of groups to work together during the class ses- 
sion. Suggest to each leader a topic for his group 
so he may make some advance preparation. 

Ask a member to be prepared to lead the clos- 
ing prayer. 

Purpose: to understand ways of putting our 
Christian principles into practice. 

Central question: How may we make our prac- 
tice and our profession of Christianity coincide? 
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Beginning the session: Review briefly the pre- 
ceding lessons. Read aloud the Scripture passages 
for today. Give a short interpretation of them. 
Then sing together “Lord, as We Thy Name Pro- 
fess” (The Methodist Hymnal, 295). If this hymn 
is not familiar, it may be read. 

Divide the class into four groups. Explain what 
they are to do, and present the leader of each. 

Procedure: Ask each group to read together 
the Scripture lesson. They will also want to use 
their lesson materials and other helps the leader 
should have at hand. 

Direct them to study the particular phase of the 
lesson assigned to them and prepare a report to 
be given at the close of the work period. Each 
group will choose a reporter. Allow two thirds of 
the allotted class time to the work of the groups. 
Reserve one third for reports. 

The first group might be asked to study the re- 
lation between commitment to Christ and heed- 
ing his teachings. 

How would commitment relate to the question 
of authority of his teachings? Does the parable 
of the two builders illustrate any truth about 
commitment? Is it enough merely to trust our 
own ability to do right in a situation? 

The second group may study ways in which our 
deeds are a test of our obedience. The parable 
of the two sons will be helpful for study here. 
What characteristics would identify persons with 
each of the sons? What are some responses which 
we make to Jesus’ demands on our lives? 

The third group should deal with the need to 
be awakened to penitence and religious growth. 
How is self-righteousness a hindrance to the ful- 
fillment of this need? In what ways are self- 
righteousness and lack of Christian humility 
stumbling blocks in the path of good Kingdom 
citizenship? 

Let the fourth group work up a summary re- 
port of performance as opposed to profession in 
the Kingdom. What qualities are required for vi- 
tality in performance? How may we translate 
Jesus’ teachings in the Sermon on the Mount into 
actual decisions of life? Do these teachings indi- 
cate that following Jesus is easy? 

The foregoing suggestions are designed to get 
the study under way. The groups will use them 
only as suggestions. 

At the end of the allotted time, call for the class 
to reassemble to hear the reports. Summarize the 
reports. Encourage the class members to assume 
individual responsibility for thinking of ways of 
putting Jesus’ teachings into practice. 

Closing the session: Close with a prayer led by 
the person previously chosen. 

Advance assignment: Urge the class to study 
their lesson materials. Call attention to the new 
series beginning next Sunday. It is derived from 
the Old Testament and begins a unit on God’s 
justice and mercy. 


p_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ In his famous Confessions, perhaps the most 
sublime literary heritage from the fifth century, 
Augustine recalls his early dealings with the 
Manicheans. These men used all the vocabulary 
of Christianity; they had much to say about God 
the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost. But in their everyday lives, they did not 
exemplify the spirit of Christ. Instead, they 
showed themselves to be carnal and worldly. 

“They cried out ‘Truth, truth,’ ”’ said Augustine. 
“They were forever uttering the word to me, but 
the thing was nowhere in them. Indeed, they spoke 
falsehoods continually.” 


’& That the problem of talking in one fashion and 
acting in another is far older even than the time 
of Augustine is indicated by Ezekiel’s thirty-third 
chapter. 

There the prophet lashes out at the way men 
of his day throng to hear prophetic words but 
do not act upon them. God’s messengers, he says, 
are like popular musicians. Men hurry to hear 
one who has a lovely voice and plays well—but 
they do nothing as a result of their listening to 
such music. It is just so with the prophetic wit- 
ness, he charges. Men are attentive in listening to 
words that point them to God, but are slow in 
changing their lives as a result of their listening. 

Perhaps class members will care to discuss this 
question: What, if anything, can be done to chal- 
lenge a man who “admires” a well-taught Sunday- 
school lesson, but who does not act upon what he 
hears? 


*& At the Saint Louis Zoo, two caged mynahs 
were last spring placed where it was easy to lean 
toward them and make sounds for their imitation. 
Some of the more frequent visitors told us that 
one bird actually would say, “Hello, Joe! Good- 
bye!” 

Repeated efforts did bring responses that 
sounded very much like those words. But it is 
one thing to make sounds, another thing to at- 
tach dynamic meanings to them. 

In our Christian experience, it is dangerously 
easy for us to play the role of the mynah: making 
the appropriate sounds, but not having our lives 
altered as a result of making them. 


’& One of the most bitter and brilliant of all mod- 
ern assaults upon complacency is Séren Kierke- 
gaard’s Attack Upon Christendom.! In _ it 


1 Attack Upon Christendom, by Séren Kierkegaard, translated by 
Walter Lowrie; Beacon Press, 1956. 
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poetic Scandinavian testifies that he is guided 
by a higher power that literally compels him. This 
power, he declares, requires obedience that is 
absolutely unconditional. Every commandment of 
God must be obeyed as a soldier obeys his officer 
—blindly, without question, “if possible with the 
involuntary precision with which the cavalry 
horse obeys the signal.” 


’ Jesus once told his disciples to move forward 
in blind obedience—walking in what light they 
had, because darkness was coming (John 12:35). 

If you wait for sufficient light to begin your 
pilgrimage, you will spend your entire life at 
home. You must confidently and eagerly move 
forward now, in whatever light is available. Only 
so will the next gift of light illuminate a portion 
of the path not visible in the light of this moment. 

Strive, search, struggle... 

Act in whatever faith or belief or understand- 
ing you have at this instant. Light and belief mul- 
tiply when used, put to work, brought into a liv- 
ing situation. So instead of losing the power of 
belief through acting upon a little of it, there is a 
gain: it grows much faster when used. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Relationships with people in authority are a 
common part of our everyday life. The authority 
question is seldom absent, for we are commonly 
either answering to authority or else exercising 
it. Since authority relationships are so natural, we 
may well ask why it was that the people who 
heard Jesus “were astonished at his teaching.” To 
be sure, “he taught them as one who had au- 
thority, and not as their scribes,” but authority is 
commonly given to those who are lacking the 
normal credentials but who command attention 
nevertheless. 

It is quite clear, however, that there was some- 
thing very special in Jesus’ manner which pene- 
trated where authority backed by power could 
never reach. It seems clear, too, that his authority 
was more than the assurance of the expert who 
has mastered the documents and hence is sure of 
his position. Jesus’ authority was related in some 
way to his personal relationship with people. 

The transformations that took place in Jesus’ 
brief contacts with selected individuals are to be 
understood as the meeting of personality with per- 
sonality in a spontaneous openness that is only 
rarely experienced. The German mystic philoso- 
pher Martin Buber describes such openness in 
memorable terms as he distinguishes: between a 
relationship in which a person is treated as a per- 
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A Century of Great Prophets 


For the July-September quarter the Inter- 
national Lesson Series will be based on Old 
Testament history and prophecy in the eighth 
century B.C. The first unit (eight lessons) 
is entitled “God’s Justice and Mercy.” 

The lesson titles for July are: 


July 3: Men Who Speak for God 
July 10: Social Justice—Then and Now 
July 17: What Is True Security? 

July 24: God Desires Steadfast Love 
July 31: Seeds of National Decay 











son (I-Thou) in contrast to being treated as a 
thing (I-It). 

Jesus consistently treated each individual as a 
Thou, a person to be related to, not in a profession- 
al sense (as a teacher, or a therapist) but as a 
human being struggling with the common prob- 
lems of life. Because people sensed in Jesus an 
authentic struggle with life on his part, they were 
able to derive help from him in a very special way. 

A therapist in a prison tells of the change that 
took place in his own life in the course of his 
efforts at helping an inmate. 

“When he [the inmate] said, ‘If you give me 
up, there is no hope for me,’ I grew up as it were, 
understood that some things had been lacking in 
me, that I was going through motions and follow- 
ing formulas, but that if things got too difficult 
for me, I was willing to let the lost sheep perish. 
I also got a glimpse of the importance that I had 
for him, in terms of a personal relationship. In 
short, I felt disgusted with myself, and realized 
that I was willing to sacrifice him to my own con- 
venience.” ! 

As a result of his own involvement at a level 
which changed the relationship so that he saw the 
inmate not as an It to be manipulated but as a 
Thou to be related to him in a very personal way, 
he was able to give effective help toward recovery. 
The authority was not something imposed from 
without but was rather the depth of one soul 
speaking to the depth of another. 

On the growing edge of the therapeutic world 
there is an increasing realization of the need for 
the genuine person of the therapist to speak to 
the genuine person of the patient. This is some- 
thing akin to the occasional willingness of a teach- 
er to put aside the books and the lesson to speak 
out his own life’s struggles. This is the willingness 
of one to risk exposure of himself and another 
in the hope that a meeting of mind with mind may 
take place. From such occasional acts comes the 
note of genuine authenticity which was so char- 
acteristic of Jesus’ ministry. 

1From “Don’t Give Me Up,” in Critical Incidents in Psycho- 


therapy, Standal and Raymond J. Corsini, editors, Prentice-Hall, 
1959. Used by permission. 
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Pilgrim Circuit Rider, by Leila W. 
Anderson. Harper and Brothers, 
1960. $4. 


This book is a sheer delight. It is 
the life story of one of the most in- 
teresting persons I know. Leila 
Anderson is a jaunty, jolly person 
whose expressive face, merry blue 
eyes, and pleasant manner indicate 
immediately that here is no ordi- 
nary woman. 

She has been devoted to home 
missions and Christian education 
all her life. Her love of rural life, 
which she inherited from her child- 
hood, put her in good stead for the 
kind of work she did as a home 
missionary. 

Miss Anderson’s account of her 
early life on a farm in northern 
Illinois will bring back memories 
to all who have lived long enough 
to appreciate such things. Her home 
life and schooling laid solid founda- 
tions for the work she would do in 
later life as missionary and Chris- 
tian educator. 

It has been the tendency of all 
denominations to do their promo- 
tional work at centrally located 
centers where outlying churches 
can come in for the meetings. This 
is not a bad plan. It is economically 
sound and reaches many churches. 





B. Present reading of Why Me? 
in class session. 

C. Discuss positions taken there 
in the light of text material. 

D. Try to decide “what this says 
to me and to our group.” 


IV. Secularism 
A. If possible, read Edwin Au- 
brey’s Secularism a Myth (pages 


105-134) or Bishop Oxnam’s essay , 


in The Christian Faith and Secular- 
ism (both out of print). 

B. From these, plus the agencies 
noted in the text (pages 286 ff.), 
make a list of secular organizations 
(that is, those not under church 
control). 

C. Check with your public-school 
leaders and learn in what sense 
the schools are secular. 

D. Identify the values contrib- 


But there are always. small 
churches that are bypassed by 
such tactics. Leila Anderson has 
been the angel of light who visited 
the small churches all over the 
country for her denomination. 

It was necessary to become all 
things to all people in her job. Her 
car always looked like a pack- 
peddler’s. When she visited a 
church in a rural area, she was 
likely to be called upon to revive 
the women’s work, present the 
newest and best in Christian educa- 
tion materials, help plan a new ed- 
ucational wing for the church, 
acquaint the congregation with the 
outreach of the church, and preach 
a sermon. 

After several years of a rather 
unorganized, Jack-of-all-trades 
approach, the denominational 
leaders became more and more 
aware of the value of Miss Ander- 
son’s approach. They made her an 
official “circuit rider” in the inter- 
est of Christian education, and her 
many friends presented her with a 
new station wagon equipped like 
no other station wagon had ever 
been. 

“T could open the back of the car 
and pull out filing cabinets, cases 
of various sizes, shelves of books. 
Opening the side doors I could 


ADVANCED STUDIES 


(Continued from page 11) 


uted or advanced by these agencies. 

E. Discuss these in the light of 
the text. Consider whether these 
values would be strengthened or 
impaired by efforts to relate them 
explicitly to the Christian concept 
of God. Can an agency have a com- 
munity function or a public role 
without being secular? 

Before ending your work on this 
book, it would be well to provide 
opportunity for group members to 
assess and summarize their learn- 
ings. Such an activity also rein- 
forces new learnings. 

One way of doing this would be 
through a “homework” sheet dis- 
tributed at the next to the conclud- 
ing session. This might have four 
columns with the headings: “New 
Ideas,” “Good Insights From Isms,” 
“New Understandings of My Faith,” 


reach other equipment. I could 
stretch my air mattress across the 
center of the car and spend a night 
at home—one of the advantages of 
being short. With the use of a con- 
verter I was prepared to run an 
electric beanery off the battery and 
cook mouth-watering stews while 
I cruised along the highway. Or, 
parked along the roadside, I could 
plug in the dictaphone and reel off 
letters to be sent back to the office 
for transcription.” 

Miss Anderson tells not only of 
her personal experiences in her 
book, but she continues to do her 
educational circuit riding in chap- 
ters titled “Materials of Christian 
Education,” “Methods of Christian 
Education,” “Use of Space,” “Edu- 
cation for Leadership.” 

Methodists, of course, will con- 
clude that circuit-riding Miss 
Anderson is a Methodist. She is in 
Methodist tradition, but she is a 
member of the Congregational 
Christian Church, now merged 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church to become the United 
Church of Christ. 

Interdenominational meetings are 
always more pleasant when Leila 
Anderson is there. She is always 
full of good stories and surprises. 
So is her book. 





“Points to Check Further.” 

You might request group mem- 
bers to fill in comments and use as 
a basis for a sharing period in the 
closing session, or the sheets might 
be kept as a matter of individual 
record. 


P Book 

The Christian Faith and Secular- 
ism, J. Richard Spann, editor; 
Abingdon Press. $2.50 


> July-September 

The next study in this series will 
be based on Of Stars and Men, by 
Harlow Shapley. This book deals 
with the human response to an ex- 
panding universe. Paper, 50 cents, 
Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y.; cloth, 
$3.50, Beacon Press. 








Life can be so meaningful for 
older adults . . . in Christian 
experience ... in new friendships 
...1n new activities ...in new 
interests. 

MATURE YEARS helps these 
older adults achieve these things 
... helps them adjust to change 
... to develop a philosophy of 
life that makes of life a _ real 
adventure. 

Make sure all your friends and 
loved ones 60 and over have 
MATURE YEARS each quarter. 
Just fill in the order blank below 
and mail it to the Cokesbury store 
serving your territory. 
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EDITORIAL 
Who Cares? 


XT. MY LIFE 


Health Hints—The Medicine Chest 
Your Social Security 
You Have a Story 


i. WONDERFUL WORLD 


As We Grow (a story) 

A Century of Grace .... 

Armchair Travel—New York 
Chautauqua—A Christian Summer Resort 


TT. ADULT ADVENTURE 
Summer's Gifts to the Craftsman 


Kentucky Klatsch 
He Found It “Wood” Work ... .__ aegsisiiieavetas 


AV. THE CHAPEI 
Country Parish 
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The Other End of the & 
And Faith Will Trust ..% 
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ONLY $1.50 A YEAR FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION 





Please order from Store serving 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Baltimore 3 


Since 1789 Boston 1 6 





[i RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Chicago 11 








Please enter the following subscription to 
MATURE YEARS for only $1.50 a year. 


Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 
Kansas City 6 


SAMPLE TABLE 
OF CONTENTS TORN 
FROM A CURRENT 
ISSUE. 


Los Angeles 29 
Nashville 2 
New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 
Richmond 16 
San Francisco 2 
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